Whole No. 65. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 

Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
iven to Church, Co , and Academy Bells..... 
llustrated Catalogue sent free. 18 zz 


SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


ted Slates, for SLATE or Leap Pencit, 
adopted and extensively used for the last Sia Vears by the 
Boards of Edu on in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. 
and Stationers keep them (s/afle N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 19: Fulton Street, cerner of Chureh. 
Catalogues free; Sample to TRACHERS. 52 zz 


SPECIAL 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 

ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 
Offers superior inducements to m ki thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific Ite losations (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


offered : 
I. of Sune for the degres 


of A. B. 
Il. A Philosophical course of four years for the corpes of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and 4 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 

of three years for the degree 

IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity Schoo!) of three 

Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. 19th. 

For Catalogue or additional information address 

Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
College Hill, Mass. 


59 
University of South 


Carolina, 
(FOUNDED IN 1801.) COLUMBIA, S. C. 
The regular departments are, — A ra School of 


Law; Schools of Mathematics, Natural and Mechanical 
Philosophy, History, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Chemistry and Geology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, and English Literature. Mo /ees in any depfart- 
ment. \nformation may be sought from 
Pror. A. W. CUMMINGS, 

or from Chairman of the Faculty. 
LOUIS SMITH, Librarian. 6 


5 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
_ 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Designed to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teach- 
ers, Business Men, and all classes of advanced Students. 
Attention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal 
and Recitation. Chartered March, 187s. 
Grants — Both sexes admitted. Next term opens 
Monday, April 24. Send for catalogue. 
59 i J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


Special Instruction in French & German. 


Miss L. A. Hitt, having spent séveral years abroad, 
would be glad to give instruction in n and French to 
a limited number who would like to prepare themselves for 
teaching. By her conversational method she is able in a 
few weeks to fit her pupils to converse in these languages 

ddress: 126 Worthen street, Lowell, Mass. 64 


Bowdoin College Summer School of Science, 


For Teachers and others, of both sexes, desiring a ical 

familiarity with Botany, Chemistry, an iner- 

Opens July 17th ;—extends six weeks. Address 
CARMICHAEL, Ph.D Brunswick, Me. 53n 


ELOCUTION. 
MISS C, S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
— essors Jas. E. 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 
Address, go West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 


the Sign representi ing those combinations, with simple defi- 


and is the best educators in Boston and vi- 
Price 5 each. 

Also a Combination Card, having the regular Tables 
on one side, and the above Miscellaneous Review on the 
other. Price 8 cents each. Sold by Brewer & TiLEsTon, 
No. 47 Franklin street, Boston. Sam les sent free on appli- 
cation to M. H. FAXON, 

55 eow tf No. 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


with two i and P: ind 
Jour. or Epucation, Box 6s j 
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NORMAL INSTITUTE 
Drawing and Painting, 


AT SYRACUSE, 


Volume ITI. { BOSTON, MASS., APRIL 8, 1876. 


N. Y. 


travel. 


For whom Designed. 


The Normal Institute is organized with reference to the 
wants of the following classes of persons ; 

First. Teachers in Public Schools, who find themselves 
now required to teach free-hand and industrial Drawing in 
their schools, but who have hitherto had no practice in Draw- 
ing and no instruction in the elements of art and design. 

Seconp. Principals of Public Schools, Superintendents 
of City and Village Schools, and County Commissioners 
of Schools, who find themselves required to superintend a 
branch of education with which they may have imperfect ac- 
quaintance; also Principals of Seminaries, Academies, and 
Private Schools. 


Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Private Schools, 
who may hitherto have had but limited opportunities for ac- 
quainting themselves with methods of instruction in the 
various branches of Drawing and Painting, with the prin- 
ciples of the Science of Esthetics (which underlies the fine 
arts), and with the histery of art and its relation to the gen- 
eral history of civilization. 

Fourtu. Teachers of other branches of education than 
Drawing and Painting, especially of the Natural Sciences, 
who may desire to acquaint themselves with the processes of 
execution, the resources and the limitations of the various 
branches of Drawing and Painting. 

Firtu. Recent graduates of Colleges, Normal Schools, 
and other institutions, who may desire to acquaint them- 
selves with the general principles of Art, in its theory, his- 
toy, and practice, as a supplement to their other general lib- 
eral education. 


What is Feasible. 


Professional artists can, of course, be trained only by many 
years of careful and consecutive study and application. But 
it is altogether practicable for persons of mature age, who 
have enjoyed the benefits of thorough elementary literary 
and scientific education, to acquire within a limited time a 
general knowledge of the fundamental principles of Art, and 
of the processes of execution, the scope, and the limitations 
ef the various branches of Drawing and Painting. It is also 
practicable for teachers who have a general knowledge of 
pedagogic science, and who have had experience in teaching 
other branches of education, to acquire within a limited time 
asufficient general knowledge of art and of pedagogic methods 
in art to enable them to impart instruction (at least to primary 
classes) in Drawing, with great acceptability and success ; 
also teachers in art, of more experience, who have had imper- 
fect advantages in their artistic education, can attain to more 
correct views of the nature and office of art, and can acquire 
a better know!edge of technical execution and of pedagogical 
methods in art, in a comparatively limited period of time. 


day than can be attended with profit by any one 


attainments of the different persons who may be in attendance at the Institute. 7 ‘ 
It will greatly facilitate the preparations for conducting the Institute, if persons Proposes to be 
in attendance will state with some definiteness what degree of advancement (if any ; 
attained in the study or practice of art, a what ee ~ the = programme they desire to 
d especially if they desire to up modeling or photography. ; 
oo saeeten te attend the Institute will confer a favor by communicating their intention as 


ly, at least, as by the first of June, ; 
e openin, of the Institute will take 


on Tuesday afternoon, July 11. It is greatly to be 
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In compliance with numerous requests from educators, and to supply in a degree an acknowl- 
edged deficiency in Art-Education, a NORMAL INSTITUTE OF DRAWING AND PAINTING will be 
organized during the coming summer at the COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS OF THE SYRACUSE UNIVER- 
SITY. The session will extend from July 11th to Aug. 4th, 1876, While occupying a considerable 

rtion of the usual long summer vacation, it will enable persons connected wit 
earning to be in attendance, and will still leave them a part of the vacation free for recreation or 


Tuirv. Teachers of Drawing and of Painting in High | 


institutions of 


Course of Instruction. 


The instruction will be given in classes, by lectures, or to 
individuals, as may be found necessary. The course will in- 
clude practical instruction in the various kinds of Drawing— 
as with the lead-pencil, the crayon, charcoal, the steel-pen, 
in India ink and sepia, and with drafting instruments; and 
also in painting both in water colors and in oil colors. This 
practical instruction will be interspersed with frequent disser- 
tations upon the relative advantages and disadvantages, the 
natural scope and the limitations of these various branches 
of art. 

There will be daily class exercises during the session of the 
Normal Institute as follows : n 

_1. In Free-hand Drawing (artistic and industrial) for be- 


nners. 
2. In Free-hand Drawing (artistic and industrial) for ad- 
vanced 


r In Painting in Water Colors. 
In Painting in Oil Colors. 

Parties will be formed as often as may be found conven- 
ient, to practice sketching from nature amid the picturesque 
scenery which abounds in the suburbs and the vicinity of th, 
city of Syracuse. 


Classes will be formed, should any desire it, in modeling in W, 


clay, and in photography. 
Instruction in the above branches will be given by the fol- 


lowing persons : 

Prof. G. F. Comrort, A.M., Dean of the College of Fine 
Arts of the Syracuse University. 

Prof. Sanrorp THaver, of the College of Fine Arts. 

Prof. Arcuimipes Russgtt, of the College of Fine Arts. 

Prof. W. V. Rancsr, of the College of Fine Arts. 

Principal J. W. ArmstrRonG, D.D., of the State Normal 
School, at 

Pror. M. M. Maycock, B. P., of the State Normal 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Arrangements have been made for adding to the number 


of this corps ef instructors asit shall be found necessary. 


Lectures. 

One or more lectures will be given on each day during the 
session of the Institute. Most of these will be extensively 
and brilliantly illustrated by stereopticon views, diagrams, 
or drawings made on the blackboard or cartoon paper during 
the course of the lecture. 


Art Exhibition. 


A Loan Exhibition of Works of Art will be held in the 
University building coming summer, continuing 
through the session of the Normal Institute. Those attend- 
ing the Institute will have Exhibition 
without extra 


daily access to 


Expenses. 
The tuition of the Normal Institute will be $25.00. 


REMARKS. 
In the programme of class instruction and lectures provision is made for more exercises each 


For further particulars, address Prof G. FP. COMFORT, Dean of the College of Fine Arts, 
SYRA: 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &¢ 
LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa The 
6oth year opened Sept. 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 


first in the country. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
Preparatory.—Address Rev. Luavus H. Bucper, 
D.D., President. 55 2 


Boestox UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D 
PAaTTEN. 
BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. giaz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J.W. Strone, D.D. 


DBurr COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
N | of study 
pen 


Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses } ex- 
ses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For ca 
address the President, Grorce F. Macoun, D.D. 


etc., 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K xox COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMan. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutsrrr. 


COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fow.er, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prot. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
College of Techno Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., = 
3 College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of — (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
ge on. e H. 

College of Medicine Davis, D., Dea 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Princi 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, 
catalogue, etc., address the President. M. B. 


of February and 
students. Also, 
and the T 
ers in the Pu 


A 
Aven, Chancellor. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
the care of Friends. For 
dent, Epwarp H. Maat, Swarthmore, Penn. 


both sexes, under 
address the Presi- 


UMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


UNI: OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! Coll 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — i i 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical, M. H. Bucknam, Pres, 


Board, with furnished room, can be obtained in the city for Ux. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
week. ca 


from three dollars and a half to five dollars a 


containing courses of study in Departments 
Arts and Science, to C. J. Stz LL.D., Provost, 
Prof. J. P. Lasuey. LL.D.. of Faculty of 


rson. This is necessitated by the varied artistic 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 


Three courses of study — Latin-Scientific, 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


they have 


lace in the University building, at three o’clock 
desired that all shall be present on that occasion. 


YALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 


and information address the Secretarv. 


PActFic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


land, Cal. Year opens in August, closes 


[CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE.) 


A NEW-ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for 


sale ortorent. A rare chance for a competent person 


CUSE, N. 


with some capital. 
Scioor,” this Office, 16 


For 


St., Boston. 63d 
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GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracug Y. 
This University has now the Slowing, ents in 
= operation : end o Liberal Arts—E. n, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College— de, M.D., ‘ 
classes in Geology, etc, are in the months 
March, which may ded , specia! 
a Normal Institute awing, ainti 
lof Fine Arts, es signed for Teach. a 
Schools, is held du the Summer vaca- PS | 
tion, in July and te and ether informa- Be 
| tion, apply to E. O. 56 a 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS for Review ‘3 
in Arithmetie, for the Use of Lower Grammar 
and Primary Schools; by M. H. Faxon. This card is | 
small, and arranged with great care and distinctness, present- | — : 
— 
A POSITION TO TEACH Chemistry and Physics, | | 
and, if required, Mathematics and Natural Science or | wi 
German, is desir: j Ey 
VX 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ii 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


PCLEctic MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
a York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes Te Medical Eclectic, 
pp-; $1.50 a year. en copies furnished. Address 
oBerT S. -D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 
IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 

OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

For circulars address Joun A. Murruy, M.D. 29 m 
N= YORK HOMCEOPATHIC MED. COLL., 


23d street and 3davenue. For i 
J. W. . Downe, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De tt. For ci and information 


address Prof. C. 1. 426 East 26th street. 
Ua - OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Phil- 
For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGsrs, 


Dean, P. O. Box 2838, ‘Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocurang, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 
CMANDLEE SCIENTIFIC 
t of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGiss, Hanover, N. H. 
Ora ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough ge Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Schenectady, N. Y. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76 address SAMUEL KNEB- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 16 22 
PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific D 
+ of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. 


Civil Engineering, Ad@ress Prof. Cuas. 
Sag N Y. 
GeErrieLp SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 
ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Buxsanx, Prin. 


address | study. 


Course for 
or oat J. C. GREENOUGH, 
Providence, R. I, 


agg te COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 


For particulars address M. C A. 


EST NEWTON E and Class. School. 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College ese; 


Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send ro cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 

Easthampton, M 


Wy SEMINARY, 
Complete in its equipments for and Scientific 


Apply to M. HensHaw, Princi 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Spri nt BRITAIN, 

ummer term opens on Monday, February 14, 
1876, ark 00 P. M., at which ‘tae a new class will begin the 
two years course of study, Those seekin admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and mast eclare their = 
pose of teachi a public hools of C 
graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 


ogue, 3 ew Britain, 
27 N. CARLETON, Principal. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I 


Or T. B. Stocxwes tt, C.P.S., 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, KX inder- 

arten and Training School for Kindergartners, 

Worthing on (near Columbus ea Send for catalogue. 

Mr: and Mra Jou OHN ne’s.—({Reference : Miss E. 
Mass. 
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ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
"WALTER Smitu, Director. 


For circulars address the Curator, at the 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WORCESTER. 
Address E. H. Russgxt, Principal. 55 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For catalogues address 
ae ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


OTTAGE HILL are, for Young Ladies, 


For catalogues address the 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 


psie, Dutchess Co., (on-the- 
Forci address C. C. Prin’ and 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


‘Ladies. 
_Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, Prine. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuaries C. BraGpon, Principal. 46 22 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New om: a For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


jocation and aay ae artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for = 


fessedly WPECESTER, ladi 
Con war feel the best seminaries or young es in 
New England. Send for catalogue Address Prof. H. R. 
Greene, Principal. 60 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now oon for special 
students in advanced classes in Chemist Apply by 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Wellesley, Mass. 


EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal. New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and ma term will begin Feb. Ogg 
J. W. Dickinson, Principal 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
AA pret. Joho Adama. Prepares, toys for College tm the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Deswoce, LL.D. ty, ARDS OF SDUCATION 
It is easily applied with ordinary ay Met brush, and 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spaucpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 3222 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established :825. Has 
prepared Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—26s Boylston 

street, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one — of age. Special students received in ab 
sections of Upper Department. u 


First-class School for both sexes. Three courses 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A A. Sacutia AM. Pri Prine 


ENGuisn AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, R. 1. Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
and oe A new school building, supplied with al] 
modern — including apparatus, ory, Gym- 
&c. Fifteen experienced and svecestul 
town | instruction. For catalogue add 
& Gorr, Principals. 63 


Ceara ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. D. A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 
County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre. 
ones + College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Bany. F. AM.. Principal. 
UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
H® Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. 


For catalogu 
address B. Warxuns, Ph. D. $1 2z 


GHLAND ACADEMY, Worces- 

+ Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. 6 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE Mystic Bridge, 
A bene, thorough instruction in 
class vate. branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucktyn, A.M. 62 


EW-BRITAIN Coane SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D, N Camp, Principal 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. Three 


63 zz 


with common skill can make a 


persons 
blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 


Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27 22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


HEALTH -LIFT 
For Ladies, 
552 TREMON® STREET, corner of Waltham 


The lady in charge wishes to call the attention of Teaches 

te the benefits derived from a few minutes’ daily exercise with 

the 1 Lift. In the most sdfe and simple way, the whole mus- 

4 stem is brought into action, and the circulation regu- 
ereby relieving congestion and curing disease. 


Terms to School Teachers. 
Office hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M., and from 3 to 6 P. M. 


58 ab d-f-g 
TEACHERS county schools open about this tine | 
in want of at once to the NEW 


GLAND BUREAU OF ATION, 16 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


—~- 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15.1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ........-..++.- $11,099.15 
31 Premiums. paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580 50 

Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214. 13 9,794.63 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was $155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


$1,304.52 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Sneprarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE az 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “‘ Seciety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 

in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 
ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 


S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 
The Regents’ Questions: 
1866---1876. 


For ten years the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York have held examinations three times a year in al 
the academies and academic départments of union schools in 
the State. The printed sets of questions are opened simulta- 
neously at specified hours in t two hundred and fifty 
schools, are the standard for admission to the high schools, 
and have been the basis for distributing nearly a million of 
dollars. We are now republishing these questions from the 
first in Tus BULLETIN, a monthly journal, terms 
$1.00 a year. 

We have also printed sets of the arithmetical problems 
upon separate slips of card-board. These are numbered 
continuously from 1 to 720; are printed upon six different 
colors, aqsenting to the divisions of arithmetic to which they 
oes g for convenience in assorting; are put up in cloth- 

boxes, and accompanied by a key; and will be sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of $1.00. 112 sample 
questions in Percentage and Compound Numbers, two col- 
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ON TIME) 
on time, at the opening of 

a teacher’s watch is not reliable, there is always 

trouble. — Watch sold by us we warrant to keep good 
time and to be always on. Watch ean- 
ing or repairing, we can it in t manner and at the 
lowest price. BEALS & JONES, 


F. Guirrin, Prest. 


Str Boston. No charge is made 
schools F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


11 Milk Street (near Hawley t.), Boston. 


] | country. 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 


Hepresentative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
hing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & 00. 
25—29 9 Cornhill, Bosto 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and’ Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., - New York. 
Orders from Teachers. and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO,, 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 

land Agents for AMERICAN Series 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & 
We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates ; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
__ Send for our complete catalogue. 23 
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MATERIALS 
A, A. WALKER 

No. 594 { IMPORTERS, | } Nat North 
Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water oles, and Pastel Painting, 


Drawing, Wax Flower making. fer al French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. orders, row wm ad mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for 15 2z 


SOCIETY REGALIA, — 


J.® KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Cha — Street, NEW 
* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. a workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 
moderate. S Pins of each Fraternity alwa 
hand: BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS "STONES, 
as ty. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 
receive prompt attention. 45 


F. LUTHER, 
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COLES GE FRATERNITY 
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All erty mail promptly attended to. 
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School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical I and 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Scien have 
— made a GREAT REDUCTI N IN PRICES. 
eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
me, the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. 

heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and ‘er, of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupotpx Kaenie of Paris, 


manufacturers of cal and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 

Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 

Office in pom Tremont Street ;— Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 
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The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 


grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 


It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 


business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, recommendations, etc., to be 
consulted. NOW, Manager. 
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THE TWO GUIDES.—A FABLE FOR TEACHERS. 


BY STACIA CROWLEY. 


Two travelers, once in the days of old, 

Would go on a journey together ; 

So they shouldered their bundles and set on the way, 

In spite of the wind and the weather. 

But the path was a long one, through deep-tangled woods 
And low swampy valleys. Beside, 

Being able to pay one, each man at the start 

Looked out to secure him a guide. 


First, down swooped an eagle with eyes all aglow, 
And giving her feathers a flirt, 

She said, “ Let me lead you, come follow my flight, 
And don’t grovel along in the dirt.” 

The first shook his head and walked off with a smile ; 
But the second one said with a sigh, 

“T’d be quite glad to do so, most beautiful bird, 

But, alas, you forget, I can’t fly.” 


Then the bird paused and said, “I am sorry for that, 
It ain’t your fault. But then I dare say 

You can run very fast; so I’ll go through the skies, 
And all you need use are your legs and your eyes 
To follow where I lead the way.” 

The traveler agreed, and the bird clapped its wings, 
And was off through the air with a bound, 

While the youth fixed his eyes on the tip of her tail 
And followed along on the ground. 


He ran over this, and he bumped against that ; 
But he said, “ Now my money is paid 

I must follow my guide, be it up hill or down, 
And stick to the bargain I’ve made.” 

The eagle flew on. In the joy of her flight, 
She seemed her poor charge to forget ; 

While he, with eyes upward, fell into a ditch, 
And I fear he is lying there yet. 


A tortoise walked up to the other, and said, 

“ My friend, will you journey with me? 

I know every danger and turn in the path, 

Though I travel but slowly, you see.” 

They started: the traveler plodded along 

In the wake of his slow moving friend. @ 

I'll not vouch but he called the poor tortoise a bore 
Many times ere their long journey’s end. 


But he knew every bush, every stone, by the way, 

Every hill, every forest and glen ; 

And he said, “If I ever have need in my life, 

I can go the same journey again.” 

Then he sought out the eagle, and, chiding her, asked, 

“ Pray where is my friend, whom you led ?” 

But she ruffled her feathers, and fluttered her wings, 

And cried, with a toss of her head: ¥ 


“ Pray am I to blame that he did not have wings? 
Or that he was not born a swallow ? 

I made an agreement to lead in the way ; 

Was it my fault that he could not follow? 

As a tail to this tale, we’ll no moral append, 

’Tis too long already, we own; 

So in fear of a “clipping,” and trust in men’s wits, 
We'll let everyone make up his own. 


School-House Architecture.—No. Ill. 
BY E. C. GARDNER, 


OUR SCHOOL-HOUSES — WHAT THEY SHOULD BE. 

My inquiring friend is indignant at the seeming want 
of respect for our ancestors in my former letter, were 
those villainous school-houses true gauges of the public 
sentiment at the time they were built and occupied, 
quoth he. Did our fathers and grandfathers allow 
their offspring to grow up amid coarse and uncouth 
surroundings, because comfort and refinement cost a 
little more effort and sacrifice? Were they willing to 
risk fatal injury to their babes through a mean and 
heartless economy? Did they, in brief, value their 
cattle and their swine more highly than their sons and 
daughters, and cherish them more tenderly? Away 
with the unfilial thought! 

It is true, nevertheless, that these reprehensible old 
shanties were accurate thermometers of the educational 
zeal that warmed our immediate progenitors, are indi- 
cators still, in the same way, wherever found in use. 
The other questions are quite irrelevant. The truth is, 
we are wiser than our ancestors, if we do say it, who 
ought not. This assertion implies no disrespect to 
them, but quite the reverse. It’s owing to our training 
that we rise and shine. When the seed is well sown, 
harvest must be glorious. The parents whose progeny 
are not wiser and stronger, nobler in body and soul 
than they themselves, have made a grievous mistake in 
some part of their lives. Alas! that human lives 
should be so full of mistakes. Likewise, the teacher 
who cannot help his pupil to a higher round than he 
stands upon himself, is not a grand, worthy master of 
his profession. A poor inducement, indeed, to the 
herculean efforts we are making to educate and refine 
the rising generation, if, after all, they are to be but 
second stereotype editions of ourselves, miserable sin- 
ners that we are. Moreover, the world does move. 
Its enormous burden is beginning to move itself ; 
blindly enough, with staggering and uncertain tread. 
But we are a step nearer to the daylight than our 
fathers were. We have learned to apply many facts in 
art, science, and history, which they ignored, or never 
knew. Perspective drawing and popular science were 
not their daily practice and evening pastime ; neither 
were they thoroughly posted as to the effect of impure 
air on the circulatory sysiem, or the most scientific and 
genteel method of developing a little boy’s muscles for 
the good of his understanding. Much less had they 
considered the relation of visible beauty, and artistic 
expression to intellectual and moral excellence. They 
had not discovered that rough boards outside, and hard 
benches within, untidy floors, and shabby windows, 
tended to mould the plastic characters of youth into a 
manhood and womanhood, hard, rough, and unlovely, 
even as birds whom nature dooms to stray among dry 
grass and leaves, are clothed at last in feathered robes 
as brown and sombre as the withered leaves themselves. 
This acknowledgment, at least, is due: ever since the 
good puritans, in order, as they said, to defeat one of 
the “chief projects of. that ould deluder Sathan,” di- 
rected a public school of some sort to be built in every 
town of fifty families or more, under the fearful penalty 
of forfeiting five shillings per annum for neglect, the 
necessity of a certain amount of literary training has 
been steadily recognized. 

It was doubtless foreordained that before the middle 
of the nineteenth century, a great change should come 
o’er the spirit of the public schools in New England, 
spreading thence all over the country. In Massachu- 


setts this seems easily traced to the first board of edu- 
cation and their secretary. Of course there was a 
cause and a power behind the board, or it never would 
have been. I cannot find that the public school-houses 
in use forty years ago, were, in general, any worse or 
any better than they had been during the two centuries 
previous to that time. Churches had grown from the 
primitive shell of the early settlers, to the more or less 
stupid and respectable imitations of ancient foreign ec- 
clesiastical architecture, and to the typical New-Eng- 
land meeting- house, of which an occasional honest 
specimen remains to celebrate its centennial, its two- 
storied dignity supporting the slender white spire on 
which the gilded weathercock floats above the grand 
dome of the elms, and the darker green of the maples. 
Public and private buildings improved steadily as wealth 
and population increased. But these structures, in 
which generation after generation took on the bent that 
inclined the future tree, remained in simple, absolutely 
unadorned humility. Was that the secret of their 
power? Perhaps so. Blessed are the meek. 


Horace Mann’s wonderful reports, so wise, so elo- 
quent, so earnest, seem, indeed, a sufficient power in 
themselves to convict and convert the entire Common- 
wealth. It is certain that they were followed at once 
by the most marked and radical changes in everything 
relating to schools, both internal and external. The 
earlier attempts at improvement in school-houses, seem 
to have been prompted by a sort of a sense.of shame, 
combined with pecuniary policy, rather than by a vital 
regard for the welfare of the pupils. Even pride of 
appearance does not spring from a soil wholly barren. 
It was an encouraging symptom when the people tried 
to make their school-houses look snug and tidy, al- 
though, at the same time, they made them pestilential 
through want of proper ventilation, and sufficient room ; 
the first step being straight into a miasmatic bog, a sort 
of architectural Panama, that must be crossed, though 
whitening bones paved the way. 

Half of one of the queerest specimens of this transi- 
tion period still stands in this State among the Frank- 
lin County hills. Made over more than twenty years 
ago, it was originally—though, as far as I know, quite 
unique in plan—highly suggestive and typical. If all 
buildings were similar in outline, the drawing of plans 
would be a simple matter, and the draughtsman’s outfit 
in the way of tools reduced to a pen-compass. 


As appears from the sketch, the Amphitheatre at 
Rome, or a frying-pan, might have suggested the form. 
The roof was conical, the ceiling level; the plastering 
was directly on the walls, which were of brick and solid, 
quite guiltless of any cavities through which air might 


circulate, although by no means impervious to frost or 
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dampness. Attached to the inner surface of this wall 
was an inclined shelf, perhaps three feet from the floor, 
serving for a counter, and having a narrower shelf un- 
derneath for books. Just within this was another shelf, 
level, eighteen inches high, and forming a continuous 
seat. Within that, another wheel, a mere rim, intended 
as a back for the front seats, and used, but not in- 
tended, as a foot-rest for the occupants of the back 
seats. In the center of the circular arena stood the 
stove. It should have been one of the modern cylin- 
ders ; but perfection is never reached in this world, and 
a rectangular box stove destroyed the artistic unity of 
the interior. Likewise, the scholars ought to have been 
spun down through a round scuttle in the ceiling, like 
black spiders, or shot up through a knot hole in the 
floor, in order that the seats might have completed the 
circuit, and the symmetry of the room. The entrance 
door, beside which was the master’s perch, prevented 
this by cutting out a section of the desks and counters. 
The room was about eight and a half feet high, eight- 
een and a half in diameter. There were four windows, 
each containing six or seven square feet of glass, in 
very small lights. When the scholars on the back 
seats faced the box stove, they leaned against the 
carved edge of the counter ; when they faced the 
counter and the white wall, often covered with frost, 
they had no backs. The sketch shows the general 
adaptation of things. 


It is easy to imagine a row of humpbacked children 
bending over the wide shelf, or doubling up against the 
edge of it; and a string of little ones vainly trying to 
fit the round and graceful plumpness of their bodies to 
the right-angled, flat-bottomed, straight-backed ledge 
on which they were expected to spend an hour or two 
four times a day, in order to learn the incomprehensi- 
ble mystery of constructing English words out of the 
English alphabet. 

A more ingenious ar compact plan could hardly be 
devised, certain vital points being left out of the ques- 
tion. If hopeless curvature of the spine were no less 
“elegant than the “Grecian Bend,” if forty or fifty cubic 
feet of air were a two hours’ supply for a growing child, 
if looking at each other over a red-hot box stove, or 
being rapped on the head by the master’s wand, were 
the chief end of going to school ; if wisdom lay at the 
bottom of an air-tight brick vault—as truth at the bot- 
tom of the well—then this plan was as wise as it was 
round. I said the building was anomalous: it was so 
only in its circular walls and conical roof. Many 
other school-houses of the usual rectangular plan, con- 
_tained the same back-breaking seats, the same essential 
defects. How the children lived and grew nicely, and 
how the teacher “got through” with, all the classes 
combined ou permutation principles from sixty schol- 
ars, of ages ranging from six years to twenty-one, is 

among the ancient mysteries and lost arts: not only 
reading, writing, and spelling, ’rithmetic, *jography, and 
grammar, but algebra, “Watts on the Mind,” geometry, 
and Latin were on the daily programme, with declama- 


but evenings ; lyceums ditto, spelling schools about once 
a month, an occasional sleigh-ride or sugar party, and a 
fearful examination day, and a glorious exhibition even- 
ing at the close of the term. 

But these things came to pass in the last days of the 
round school-house. Thanks to the tremendous bom- 
barding of the Massachusetts secretary, the general 
conception of what public instruction ought to be was 
enlarging, and the need of better facilities for doing the 
work became more and more apparent. The change 
from the undivided common counter or desk, and the 
long bench, form, perch, roost, whatever it might be 
called, to a real desk with a chair or simple seat of 
some sort for each pupil, was a step in architecture 
quite as important to us, as that from the Ionic to the 
Corinthian order. It gave at once an individual dignity 
and responsibility to every scholar. It was an indirect 
but unmistakable declaration that the barefoot boy, 
liable to lose his recess for whispering, and to receive a 
duplicate flogging at home as a sort of double-and- 
twisted atonement for the one the teacher gave at 
school, is a potential legislator, not only liable but 
almost certain to occupy, sooner or later, a world- 
renonwed seat beneath the dome of the capitol. 

There is no lack of living witnesses—indeed I sup- 

pose there never has been, and never will be—to testify 
that children are not treated as they once were ; that 
they receive more attention, are allowed liberties of 
which the said witnesses never dreamed in the days of 
their youth. I think the most rapid and marked 
change in this respect, was contemporaneous with the 
introduction of separate seats in the school rooms. In 
confirmation of this theory is the fact that, in other 
countries, where the subjection of children is proverbial 
as compared with the independence of Young America, 
separate school desks were, until recently, almost un- 
known. 
There is another interesting building belonging to 
the revival time, at Chicopee, in this State—interesting, 
because mentioned by Horace Mann as one of the new 
model school-houses of Massachusetts. This is also of 
brick, two stories in height, undoubtedly well built—in 
that respect a model—and by no means so uncomely as 
some of our modern structures that are, apparently, 
gotten up regardless of expense. I will give the plan 
of this early model, and, by way of comparison, that of 
another school-house of similar size recently completed 
in the same town. And this step from then to now, 
after our short excursion down one branch of the great 
river of time; will bring us to the broad tumultuous 
estuary of the present, with the boundless sea of the 
future just beyond. 


What Shall we Study ? 


BY PROF. J. P. LACROIX. 


The object of study is two-fold: culture and knowl- 
edge. Some studies effect both; but some furnish 
little more than culture. Now, evidently, a study that 
effects both, is to be preferred to one that effects only 
one of the objects. This is a principle which all will 
admit. And it is this principle which will safely guide 
the educator in constructing his curriculum, and the 
student in edecting his studies. 

Formerly, the circle of sciences was so narrow, that 
every liberal scholar could pass through them, and, in 
fact, needed to do so, in order to the fullest possible 
rounded culture. But at present, that circle is so ex- 
panded, that the highest culture can be had without 
making the entire round ; indeed, it is now simply im- 
possible for any one mind to traverse the whole field to 
any profitable degree and extent; ¢.g., the science of 
chemistry alone is broad enough to absorb a whole life- 
time in its full acquisition. This being the case, ‘it 
follows that the studies pursued by any one mind should, 
as far as possible, be such a selection as should com- 
bine with a complete rounded culture the greatest pos- 
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sible storing of the mind with positive knowledge. It 
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is too late in the world to pursue any study for mere 
culture ; for there is no phase of training which may 
not be attained by some study which brings with the 
culture also knowledge. 

In view of this state of the case, some inferences 
would seem to follow. Thus:—The general student 
does not need to pursue the pure mathematics so far as 
most colleges require them. The mechanical form of 
mental action cultivated by them, may be more profita- 
bly exerted in other fields (¢. g. formal logic, etc.) The 
business man will do better to omit several terms of 
his unfructifying Latin or Greek, and acquire a vital, en 
joyable, practicable, and profitable acquaintance with 
German or French. Too much time is now devoted to 
chemistry ; some crabbed text-books are here used, 
which are profitably used only by professional special- 
ists. A good part of the time here spent should be 
given by the general student to history and the philoso- 
phy of history. Within two years after the student 
graduates, and goes into business, or into some un- 
chemical profession, a very few really general principles 
is all that he retains from his laborious mastering of 
dry formule and symbols, and from his patient sweat- 
ing over crucible and blow-pipe. This tendency is just 
now very fashionable. In fact, the sober friends of 
classic and philosophic culture have gone too far 
in yielding such a wide field to the clamors of enthusi- 
astic physicists. This wide success of physical study 
belongs only to the sphere of post-graduation special 
ities. Such studies are valuable in themselves; but 
their place, to such a large extent, is not in the simple 
college course. And they can be introduced there, 
only to the detriment of a rounded culture, and to the 
partial exclusion of more profitable studies. 

We throw out these suggestions to educators in gen- 
eral. We know that to many they will seem injudi- 


cious. We give them only as the way matters seem to 
us. 


Teachers as Social Beings. 
BY LOUISE S. HOTCHKISS. 


Graduation from high school, normal school, or col- 
lege, cannot complete a teacher for life work in his or 
her profession. This first diploma may do to start 
upon, but more graduations must come if the teacher 
remains successful. Many prophets there are at the 
present time, who think they see an end to our present 
school system. The opinion originates in the feeling 
that the brains, as turned out by the mechanical method 
of our schools, do not pay for the large sums of money 
invested, or meet the demands of society for human 
beings ; but, on the other hand, that the old-fashioned 
kind of hap-hazard district schools, home or private 
schools, were more conducive to individual growth and 
naturalness of character, and, therefore, more to be de- 
sired. That there has been much discussion of this 
question this season in many quarters, warrants the 
fact, at least, that discontent and doubt exist. 

Surely, it is apparent that our schools have become 
very large, fine, and showy places. The rooms are all 
orderly ; scholars sit erect, and things seem to move on 
like the tick of a watch. Teachers show their diplomas, 
and enter for Mfe, if they desire it, after having been 
nominated and confirmed. They work hard day after 
day —a dozen times too hard—in such channels as 
their energies are generally directed. They are exam- 
ined often to see that the pupils read loud, spell hard 
words, make designs, and behave well—that is, do not 
whisper, or punch. Once or twice a year they are ex- 
pected to hang out their accomplishments upon the 
walls of some great exhibition, where they will either 
honor or disgrace the reputation of some institution 
that bears the name of a distinguished historian, or 
noted governor. Next July they are to be viewed by 
the whole world on the battlements of centennial. So 
teachers labor for that which will keep for them their 
situations, be it fine writing, reading, or drawing. 


At home, parents capable of doing so, are beginning 
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to question, right and left, concerning their, children’s 
school life and education. Among them, there is a 
growing anxiety, and they are not as satisfied as the 
visitors that glance at the exhibition walls. They find 
intellectual roots lying around loose on the surface that 
they would desire to see striking deeper into the soil. 
They find weeds of falsehood, dishonesty, selfish ambi- 
tion, and youthful licentiousness, that the examiner 
does not look for in the orderly class room, but which, 
nevertheless, have their opportunities for development 
and growth in that same orderly place. Education, 
like railroads, has come to be owned largely by corpor- 
ations, and conducted by their wisdom. Parents rarely 
go near these schools where they send their children, 
except on “dress occasions,” when they receive a card 
of invitation to be present. Some genius invents a new 
system of “brake” for the steam car, and another a 
method of learning for our boys and girls. Both seek 
the political powers that are the most likely to engineer 
their orders through the legislature, and. secure them 
the right of introduction. Of what account are the 
parents on these occasions? Very little, unless they 
belong to the ring. Drawing came across the Atlantic 
in the brain of one man; went to the legislature, and 
was allowed to pass into our schools before half the 
parents had ever dreamed, much less heard, that their 
children were to become artists. Magnificent though 
this art culture is, and indispensable to the growth of 
this nation, yet it is just possible it has come a little 
too fast, and been planted om, rather than evoluted out 
of the natures of our children. Time will prove 
whether it goes steadily on, or suffers a good many re- 
tracings before it gets thoroughly started. 

Children belong to their parents, however good or 
poor the stock may be ; they have a life at home, and 
in the streets, and among their own little circle, about 
four times as great, or including more than four times 
as many hours as that passed in the school room. 
They come to school with the influence of home upon 
them, and go home with the influence of school upon 
them. Thus the home and the school form a net-work, 
weaving itself in and out, through mind and soul, in a 
manner that no parent or teachers or public person can 
afford to ignore. The teacher’s diploma that says she 
can instruct her pupils in the secular studies, does not 
declare her competent to guide the human soul through 
all its mysterious journeyings here and there, that even 
the young child experiences in its varied life. These 
can be penetrated only as life is lived, only as the child 
is followed to its source of existence, only as study goes 
farther, and penetrates the wonders of that existence, 
another on, and on, infinitum. There are new mean- 
ings in the intellectual life that the schools cannot 
teach, except as the changes of time reveal their pages. 
Battle-fields are the proper themes of historical study 
in times of war; but when the nations of the earth are 
struggling to live in peace, such subjects might well be 
omitted, or, at least, not emphasized. What was true 
when the teacher’s diploma was dated, may be old ten 
years afterward. Thought has gained ground ; ideas 
have changed ; books have been added to and sub- 
tracted from ; the social world has gone ahead. If the 
teacher is alive, and not dead, she has gone ahead 
also: she has added to her first diploma. 

There are two ways for a teacher to progress: one 
poring over her books, the other mingling with the 
world, as part and parcel of the great human family. 
Teachers are apt to accept the first method of progress, 
rather than the last. It is so much easier to get into 
an arm-chair after the hard day’s work, book in hand, 
than to meet society. Yes; and this is the reason why 
so many teachers become bookish and narrow, selfish 
and ignorantly conceited. To avoid these errors, they 
need both—books most certainly ; but for a teacher to 
keep growing, she needs especially the quickening influ- 
ence that comes from personal contact with live, 
forces—face to face with equals or superiors, and oft- 
times with the poor and unlettered. 


But, it is asked, how can the hard-worked teachers be 
expected to be equal to social enjoyment? Where, 
after the day’s work, is the vitality necessary to meet 


cently to bed. Classes are not only too large in our 
schools, but an immense amount of superficial work is 


with their present limited force. The huge programme 
of order, precision, filing, drilling, sitting erect, etc., 
saps the vitality of teachers, and renders it impossible 
for them to regain strength and life outside of school 


quently, teachers become weak, irritable, lifeless, and 
stupid, dying for the oxygen of life that fills the atmos- 
phere outside their doors. _ 

Showy exhibitions (well enough in moderate doses) 
have tended to excite a spirit of emulation in schools, 
that has caused brains to run too much to fine lines, 
nice maps, and elegant designs. Some heads of schools 
have been possessed with the foolish ambition to out- 
rival other institutions, and have urged their teachers on 
beyond all sense or reason. 

Mr. Higginson ridicules an examination in history, 
recently prepared by a class seeking admission to 
a normal school. I think the result of the examina- 
tion showed plainly enough that teachers and pupils 
had never been deeply in love with this great subject. 
Probably the teacher had never had time or opportunity 
outside of the monotonous routine of daily labor, to 
read, talk, and think upon this topic. What school- 
marm in Boston, or elsewhere, would not prefer to 
spend an evening in conversation with Mr. Higginson 
concerning the Northmen, than to be correcting exam- 
ination papers, or getting up a design for the centen- 
nial? 

I think the surest symptom of a poor teacher is a 
dead, lifeless appearance —a tired, homesick counte- 
nance. And any system of school teaching that wears 
a teacher down, or spends the energies so as to cause 
this appearance, should be condemned at once, 


But, on the other hand, a teacher that starts well, 
fresh, intelligent, and happy, from the living world, and 
has opportunity to keep firm hold of this world, will 
surely be a mighty power for good among children. 
Her atmosphere will be exhilarating, her countenance 
will be a benediction. Children will draw strength, 
courage, hope, love, and intelligence from her, whether 
she teaches every day uniformly well, or occasionally 
very ill, She possesses much, and in some way, either 
according to system, or outside of all system, will im- 
part much to her pupils. 
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Reminiscences of | an Old Teacher. 


(No. VII.—Continued from March 25.) 
The plan of a school, to be called the English Classical School, 


the demand? As things are ordered, I should say|was adopted by the school committee of the town of Boston, June 
there is generally very little of a teacher left at night— | 20, 1820, on the report of a sub-committee, of which A. A. Wells, 


not more strength than would be necessary to get de- Esq., was chairman. At a town-meeting, Jan. 15, 1821, the plan 
was approved, only three in the negative. 
school committee held Feb. 19, 1821, G. B. Emerson was unani- 
r f mously chosen principal, but final action was deferred till a meet- 
required of teachers, which our schools cannot afford ing held March 26, when the appointment was confirmed, and A. 
A. Wells, Rev. Charles Lowell, Rev. John Pierpont, Lemuel 
Shaw, Esq., and Benjamin Russell, were chosen a committee on 
the English Classical School. 


At a meeting of the 


Having determined to be a candidate for the place 


necessary to keep their pupils progressing. Conse-|of master of the English Classical School in Boston, I 
sought to get the expression from respectable persons 
in their belief in my competency to fulfill the duties 
of that place. 
professors gave me their names. 
of my pupils at Lancaster kindly stated their favorable 
opinion, which was confirmed by good friends in Boston. 


President Kirkland and all the college 
The parents of many 


I sent in my application and very soon received from 


one of the committee the statement that I had been 


unanimously chosen. 

Mr. S. P. Miles accepted the invitation of Dr. Kirk- 
land to take my place in college, and as soon asI could 
I moved to Boston, and found a temporary home ina 
boarding-house. 

To my great satisfaction I found that an old friend 
of mine, Mr. Lemuel Shaw, afterwards chief-justice, 
was on the committee, and I went to him to ascertain 
whether I should be allowed to teach and manage the 
school according to my own ideas. He approved of 
them entirely, and said that, if I would make a short 
statement in writing of the course I wished to pursue, 
he would lay it before the committee, and he had little 
doubt that it would be approved. This I did, and, on 
my next visit, he told me that the committee had passed 
a vote that as I had been chosen unanimously, as a per- _ 
son fully competent to fill the place, I should be allowed 
to manage it, in matters of instruction and discipline, 
according to my own views. , 

Official notice in the newspapers soon brought to- 
gether in the Latin school-house, on School street, all 
the boys who were desirous of admission to the Eng- 
lish Classical. An intimation from the committee, that 
a leading object in the establishment of this school was 
to raise the standard in the Grammar schools, rendered 
it my duty to make the examination pretty thorough. 
Accordingly I carefully examined, in small divisions, 
for six hours every day for two weeks, the one hundred 
and thirty-five boys who presented themselves,-of whom 
I judged seventy-five to be admissible. 

The lower story of a school-house on Derne street, 


our issues of March 18 and 25.] 


The Spelling Reform. 


[Through the courtesy of Dr. Edwin Leigh, editor of the ad- 
mirable pronouncing editions of the Franklin and other Readers, 
we have types wherewith to present the following illustration of 
Judge Burnham’s argument on “ Orthography or Kakography,” in 


a in fat O in fop 

@ “ fate © “ foal 

a “ far © “ fool 

a fall “ full 

e “ fell u “ fun 

e “ feel 1 “ mirth 
i “ fill =ch 

i “ file 1) =ng 

th =th sonant th = th surd 


on the spot now covered by the reservoir, was prepared 
for the English Classical School, and, on a Monday 
morning, the seventy-five boys were present. I spent 
half an hour or more, every morning of the first week, 
in explaining, fully and clearly, the principles according 
to which I should manage and teach. I told them: 


“TI do not believe in the necessity of corporal pun- 
ishment, and I shall never strike a blow unless you 
compel me ; I want you to learn to govern yourselves. 
I shall regard you and treat you all as young gentle- 
men, and expect you to consider me a gentleman and 
treat me accordingly. 

“T shall always believe every word you say, until I 
find you guilty of lying, and then I cannot ; nobody be- 
lieves a liar, if he has any temptation to lie. 

“Never tell me anything to the disadvantage of any 
fellow-student. I mean to have strict rules and to have 
them strictly obeyed; but I shall never make a rule 
which I would not more willingly see broken than I 


y and W are to be used only as consonants; c never|would have any one of you violate what ought to be 
for s, nor g for j; nor s for Z; k, q, and x not re-|his feeling of honor toward a fellow-student. . It is the 


cwired. If adoptable, an h with the top curled to the|meanest thing that any boy can do. 


human right might stand for sh ; and h with the top curled to 


“T have examined you very carefully, as you all 


‘the left for [zh] zy. If v be too angular for homoge-|know, and have taken every means of finding out your 


|neity, 0 might be substituted. 


character and capacities, and your opportunities. Some 


| 
| . 
| 
| 
i 
— 
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of you have enjoyed every advantage. You have lived 
in pleasant homes, with intelligent and well-informed 
parents and friends, and you have formed habits of 
reading good books, and being otherwise pleasantly 
and well-employed. Others of you have been blessed 
with none of these privileges, and have had no oppor- 
tunities of forming good habits. Now Iam going to 
examine you, for some weeks, carefully and severely, in 
a considerable variety of studies. I shall do this that 
I may arrange you according to your attainments and 
capacities, so that no one may be kept back from doing 
what he is capable of, and that the slow and ill-prepared 
may be fairly tried. 

“ After I shall have ascertained, in this way, of what 
each of you is capable in all the studies, I shall, when 
I find that a dull boy has done his best, feel for him the 
same respect, and give him the same mark that I shall 
to the brightest boy in school who has only done Ass 
best. 

“I beg of you, boys, never to try to surpass each 
other. Help each other, in every way you can. Try 
to surpass yourselves. Say, ‘I will do better to-day 
than I did yesterday, and I resolve to do better to- 
morrow than I can do to-day.’ In this way, you who 
are highest and most capable, will always, through life, 
be friends, and the best friends.. But, if you try to sur- 
pass each other, some of you will inevitably be ene- 
mies.” I said this with a vivid remembrance of the 
bitter feelings entertained by individuals in several of 
the classes I had known in Cambridge, toward some of 
their classmates, who might have been, all their lives, 
their best friends, if this terribly ambitious desire of ac- 
knowledged superiority had not prevented. 

These principles of action, which I here have given 
in a few sentences, occupied half an hour or more, every 
morning for the first week. I explained and enlarged 
till I felt sure'that I was fully understood. 

When I told them I should always believe them, I 
could not help seeing a generous resolution fixing itself 
more and more firmly in the expression of every coun- 
tenance. When I enlarged upon the nobleness of re- 
fusing to betray each other, I rejoiced to see a surprised 


_but delighted feeling of exultation on the faces of most 


of them, and something like inquiry on other faces. 
When I enlarged upon the beauty of generously helping 
each other, and the meanness and poor selfishness of 
trying to climb over others, I observed a dubious ex- 
pression in some faces, as if they were trying to settle 
a question, and of proud satisfaction in others, as if re- 
joicing to see it rightly settled. When I told them that 
I intended to be perfectly just toward them, as soon as 
I knew them well enough to see what would be justice, I 
saw hope beaming in the eyes of some sad faces where it 
seemed as if it had always, till then, been a stranger. 

I have alway felt,as I became acquainted with my 
pupils, which I sought to become, as soon as I could: 
Here is a boy who is able to take care of himself; he 
only wants opportunity. But here is a poor fellow who 
is discouraged ; he wants aid and encouragement in 
everything. He cannot do without me; I must win 
his affection, if possible. make him love me. Then he 
will draw near to me, and learn to rely upon me, and I 
shall be able to help him. I have constantly been con- 
vinced, from the time I first felt the divine character of 
the truths of the New Testament, that invariably the 
best thing to be done for every child is to educate his 
conscience, to make him feel the enormity and ugliness 
of falsehood and evil, and the preciousness and beauty 
of truth and good. This is the one great truth which 
every teacher and every parent, especially every mother, 
should learn, without which, indeed, no noble character 
can be formed. Educate the conscience. 

By a careful examination of many weeks, I found 
what each of my pupils had done, and pretty nearly 
what he was capable of doing, so that I could arrange 
them in little classes, according to their capacity and 
attainments. In this way I could lead some of them to 
do very much more than they could have done if they 


‘had been arranged together, those who were diligent 
‘and bright and had made actual progress, with the dull 
boys, who were without much real attainment.. This 
was something ; I could hear lessons, but I could not, 
in most cases, give much instruction. 

There was a single exception. I had long been ac- 
quainted with Warren Colburn, had taken many long 
walks with him, on which we had discussed, somewhat 
fully, different modes of teaching ; and I had been very 
particularly struck by his original ideas as to the true way 
to teach arithmetic. He had then a private school, which 
occupied much of his time. I told him that if he would, 
beginning with the simplest numbers, write out ques- 
tions in the order in which he thought they ought to be 
put, I would try them with my pupils, and tell him how 
far I agreed with him, and, if I found anything to cor- 
rect or alter, I would let him know. This he was glad 
todo; and I gave out, according to his arrangement, 
all the questions in the manuscript of his first edition» 
I found scarcely a word to correct, and was surprised 
and much delighted with the successful experiment. 

The effect upon my boys was most satisfactory. 
They soon found themselves answering instantaneously, 
and without difficulty, questions which, without this 
drill, it would have been impossible for them to answer. 

This, let it be remembered, was the questions of the 
first edition, those given by Colburn himself. That first 
book was the most important step in teaching that had 
ever been made. The use of it, just as it was, was a 
blessing to every child who had to be taught. It was 
mental, acting directly upon the mind. That blessing 
has been forfeited in almost every subsequent edition. 
The book is now cruelly and stupidly put into the hands 
of poor children to be studied, and has altogether 
ceased to be menta/ arithmetic. G. B. E, 


Shall our Scholars Laugh ? 


We don’t believe any one will object, provided they 
laugh at the proper time. But we read a paper, a short 
time ago, from one of our prominent educators, who 
would desire to oblige them to laugh. Perhaps he 
would make a general exercise of it— form the school 
into one large class, called his gigg/ing class, and give a 
certain portion of each day to the cultivation of this 
art. We have never seen any special demand for it, 
however, while, on the contrary, we have many reasons 
why we shall do nothing of the kind. Were we to en- 
gage in such an exercise, we must adopt one of two 
methods—unless we discover within us a genius of de- 
vising methods as great and as versatile as that neces- 
sary to produce subject-matter for our very peculiar 
class. We must either specify the times and occasions 
on which our scholars shall laugh, or allow them to do 
it whenever they choose. 

Now if we should assign a period, and when the time ar- 
rives we strike the bell for a good, hearty laugh, what if the 
scholars do not feel inclined to laugh, nor we be able to 
soinspire them? The only thing to be done consistent 
with the prompt obedience of the school would be to 
make them laugh. “John! why are you so sober there? 
Peter, you may remain half an hour after school.” 
And Peter knows in what manner he will then be 
obliged to laugh. What sickly grins a teacher would 
see in various parts of the school room! ~ 

This a legitimate conclusion : A member of a school 
committee said to us, the other day, “Then you are one 
of those teachers who never allow themselves to smile 
before their school, nor suffer their scholars to smile?” 
He was partly right, and most grossly wrong. 

A sharp distinction should be made between the de- 
portment of the study room and that of the recitation 
room ; but since, in the greater number of our schools, 
recitations are carried on where other scholars are 
studying, we ought, as far as possible, to conform our- 
selves to the needs of the study room. We are not 
conservative on the question of interesting our schol- 


ars, but we are persistently on our guard against the 


danger of carrying the idea of entertainment too far, 
requiring no close application on the part of our schol- 
ars, and changing the school-house into a play-house. 
Were we to adopt the second method, and allow our- 
selves “to smile” before the school, it might all be very 
well—if the scholars would act as a unit in their com- 
prehension of the ridiculous, or in their seeing or hear- 
ing ; but we have found trouble in the fact that each 
scholar, or several scholars, will see their own sights, 
and hear for themselves. The consequence is, a suc- 
cession of giggles and disturbances from some part or 
other of the room. 

If close study means anything, this state of things can- 
not be very conducive to the perfect work of the school 
room. Neither is it in accordance with the first laws of 
the mind. That teacher who does not suppress any 
commotion whatever, who does not shield each and 
every scholar from every influence which may distract his 
mind, when he is endeavoring to fix it upon a certain 
point, has sadly forgotten his mental philosophy. 
Probably no one cause has tired out so many scholars, 
has broken them down, and driven them from the 
schools, as the vain attempt to study in a noisy school 
room ; not hard labor, indeed, unless we include the 
exhausting of nervous energy and vigor by outside in- 
terests, which take the mind from the book even in 
school hours. 

In our ideal school room there should be the least 
noise possible ; everything should be quiet and subdued. 
The furniture should not be repellant, and the position 
of the scholar, and his surroundings, should be as com- 
fortable as possible. The recitations should be in their 
own apartments, and there should occur the fun — if 
necessary. There sharp work should be done by both 
pupils and teachers—the livelier the better. 

But as our ideal is not to be realized in all schools, 
we are here reminded to revile the elsewhere laudable 
habit of loud speaking. We know the public sentiment 
on this point. We have frequently heard its commen- 
dations at public examinations, if the scholars spoke 
loud and distinctly, and its condemnation if they spoke 
otherwise. This sentiment is short-sighted. It delights 
itself in present satisfaction regardless of the cost of 
its attainment. It may affect a teacher’s popularity, 
but it ought not to discourage him in his duty ; for it is 
not worth while to weary out and torment the scholars 
studying, during a whole term, by the noise of that class 
on the recitation seats, in order that they may make a 
good appearance on examination day. A teacher can 
conduct recitations in a quiet way, and teach his pupils 
to speak loud while rehearsing their declamations, in 


general reading, and on numerous other occasions. 


THE Cost oF FREE EDUCATION IN VirGin1a.—In re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Legislature, Dr. Ruffner, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, sent to the House 
a statement in regard to the cost of the public free 
schools of Virginia since their establishment by law. 
The total cost from 1871 to 1875, both years inclusive, 
was $4,557,596.73- In 1871 the amount expended was 
$587,472.39, of which $382,217.17 was from State tax- 
ation, $160,021.31 from local taxation, and $45,233.91 
from the Peabody fund and private sources. In 1872 
the amount was $993,318.59, of which the State tax 
paid $422,602.43, local tax $468,967.96, and the Pea- 
body fund, etc., $101,748.20. In 1873 the cost was 
$950,419.05, of which $424,154.30 was State taxes, 
$434,111.08 local taxes, and $92,153.67 from the Pea- 
body fund, etc. In 1874 the expenditures were $r1,- 
004,990.02 ; of which State taxes were $456,262.97, 
local taxes $454,274.59, and from Peabody fund, etc., 
$94,452.46. In 1875 the sum expended was §1,021,- 


396.68 ; of which $478,750.46 was from State taxes, 
$465,414.09 from local taxes, and $77,232.13 from the 
Peabody fund, etc. During the five years the school 
system of the State has received $2,163,987.33 from 
State taxation, $1,982,789.03 from local taxation, and 
$410,820.37 from the Peabody fund and private dona- 


tions. Total, $4,557,596.73. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


“ Correct Spelling the Result of Correct Seeing.’’ 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I have been much interested in the suggestions concerning oral 
spelling, which have appeared in your columns from time to time, 
and especially in those of “ Home Teacher” and “Phone.” Cer- 
tainly the ingenuity of “ Home Teacher” was rewarded with suc- 
cess in the case of the word éreakfast. As Frank will doubtless 
soon take up penmanship, will want a writing-book, and will, of 
course, know how to spell the simple word write, I suggest that 
“ Home Teacher” extend the application of her theory, and see if 
Frank will not spell the new word, writeing-book. I think Frank 
entitled to much credit, however, for his attempt at dreak/ast. 
How should he know that b-r-e-a-k spell 472% ; he had been taught 
that it spelled 4rdé ; and will he ever find that combination of let- 
ters pronounced dré&, except in this word breakfast? Then why 
not teach him to sfe// the word as a whole, and when he wishes to 
learn ifs meaning, it may be broken into as many pieces as will 
conduce to its easy digestion. 

And this leads me to say a few words in comment upon the views 
of “Phone.” His idea seems to be that distinct articulation and 
correct pronunciation are to be secured mainly by pronouncing the 
syllables in oral spelling. He says, “ 7ke mere calling of the al- 
phabetical names of the letters constituting any given word is not 
what we call sfe//ing ;” wherein he may be charged with differing 
from Webster, who defines spelling as “the act of naming the 
letters of a word,” and from Worcester (if I pronounce this 
“ Wds-ter,” how shall I syllabicate it in oral spelling?) who de- 
fines it as “the art or the manner of forming words by arranging 
their proper letters in due order.” I suggest that the following 
would approach nearer to “ Phone’s” idea: “the act of naming 
the distinctive characters, representing the sounds in a word in 
proper juxtaposition, articulating it by appropriate syllabication, 
and enunciating it with tuneful accentuation,”—after which the 
class might be requested to spell caoutchouc. ‘ 

This, however, is a point of minor importance. With the ut- 

most respect for the views of “Phone,” I submit that the teaching 
of articulation and correct pronunciation is as distinct in its office 
from the teaching of spelling as is the teaching of reading or writ- 
ing. But admitting that they should be taught conjointly, what is 
gained for either by pronouncing syllables ? Why not require the 
word to be correctly articulated and pronounced as a whole, as it 
fell upon the ear, and then have it correctly spelled as it appealed 
to the eye? How is the articulation, pronunciation, or spelling of 
the pupil improved by pronouncing syllables in such words as 
iron, sugar, business, colonel, etc.? Again, words ending in -ed, as 
lik-ed, hop-ed, dis-cov-er-ed, are usually spelled by “syllabication” 
with one more syllable than is pronounced; while such words as 
us-ing, hat-ing, smit-ing, mak-ing, writ-ing (I have divided into syl- 
lables according to standard authority), confuse the pupil when 
syllables are required. W-r-i-t spells writ; it needs the final e to 
secure the long sound to the #; and may not the beginner justly 
complain when compelled to pronounce w-r-i-t- writ, when spelling 
writing, and writ when spelling written, as he would not when 
spelling naturally w-r-i-t-i-n-g, writing ? 

Space forbids my extending this article. I only add that expe- 
rience and observation has convinced me that correct spelling is the 
result of correct seeing, and that pupils will make much more accu- 
rate spellers by dispensing with the barbarism of pronouncing syl- 
lables in spelling English words, with their endless burden of ob- 
scurely-sounded or silent vowels. Own. 

Study of the Classics. 
Answer to V. F. Lang (Yournal, p. 5). 

“Method of Classical Study,” by the late Samuel H. Taylor, 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, (12mo, pp. 154), contains questions 
on five fables found in many Latin Readers and First Latin Books ; 
questions on the first chapter of Miltiades, by Nepos; on the first 
chapter of Cicero’s first Oration against Catiline; on the first 
thirty-three lines of the Aineid; on the first chapter of the Anab- 
asis; on the first thirty-two lines of the Iliad. 

I question, however, the expediency of attempting to enforce a 
constant, exhaustive class-drill. Rather, as a general thing, let 
there be at successive lessons special reference to particular forms 
of words, modes of expression, syntactical principles, with only so 
much attention to other grammatical points as is necessary to se- 
cure the understanding of the passage and accuracy of translation. 
And let the teacher not drop the points of one day till he has 
made his class familiar with them. In this way he may, less labo- 
riously to himself, and less tediously to his class, teach all of the 
Latin Grammar needful to be taught. If he begins teaching a 
class in this way, it will be desirable, before he has advanced 
very far in the grammar, to begin a review, and repeatedly after- 
ward, at successive stages. It is recommended that after one term 
there be a lesson once a fortnight, alternately, in oral and written 
analysis, and parsing of a brief passage, and embracing all the 
points of grammar therein exemplified to which the attention of 
the class shall have been directed. But in other lessons let it be a 
Prominent object to lead pupils to translate intelligently, accu- 
rately, idiomatically, and fluently, and to read the Latin intelli- 
gently and fluently. Limiting the number and scope of grammat- 
ical questions at particular times, will leave more opportunity for 
attention to those collaterals which illustrate the author and for cul- 


tivating an appreciative interest in the text read. Let there be in 
the study of Latin and Greek less drudgery, no less discipline, 


with the "resources of our mother-tongue. 


School Experience. 
Some weeks ago I noticed, in THE NEwW-ENGLAND, a paragraph 


and a constant gain in acquaintance with the foreign classes and | relative to a post-office for the school room. I was pleased with 
the idea, and at once set about appropriating it to my own use. 


I suggest, further, the propriety of giving, in part if not alto-|I found a box, which had contained “ Toilet Soap,” took it to a 
gether, reading lessons in consecutive sentences from the very out-| painter, and had it painted and varnished about the color of black 
set. Let a single sentence be translated with only the most indis-}walnut. I had some small brass hinges, a lock and key, put on, 
pensable remarks and explanations. Let it be translated again, |and a hole cut in one end, in order that the letters might be slipped 
word by word, and let the class repeat and re-repeat, till they can|in. Then procuring gilt letters for the words “ Post-Office,” from 
remember it exactly as dictated. The line or two thus read, after|Jay Gould’s store—that wonderful place, where one can find 
the first declension of nouns has been learned, will probably con-|everything of every kind— I pasted them to the lid of the box. 
tain one or more words to which, through questions, the class may | With the aid of an obliging janitor, the box was screwed up in my 
be led to apply the most of the one or two lessons in grammar/school room. After a little instruction, on slates at first (the 
they have already had. Each successive lesson in grammar should |teacher who preceded me had given them some lessons previous 
be illustrated from preceding readings and from the sentence of |to their entering my room), I told the children they might write 
the day. The first few paragraphs read before the pupil is made | letters to me, and drop them into the office sometime during the 
to depend upon himself in translating, should be worthy of being | week. On Friday afternoon the office door was opened, and I read 
committed to memory. Much repetition of these paragraphs and/the letters aloud to the scholars, commenting on the superscrip. 
complete familiarity with them, will be of great service in various |tions, making corrections, allowing the children to assist in the 


intelligently the very words of the lesson studied. No matter that 


ways, particularly in the early formation of the habit of reading | spelling, capitals, etc. 


I had not said that the children ms¢ write, and for two or three 


the selection exhibits forms and principles with which the pupil is} weeks there were several of them who “couldn’t think of any. 


now unacquainted: it is enough for the present that the pupil |thing to write,” “didn’t have time,” etc. 


My intention was to an- 


knows by dictation the pronunciation and meaning of eacn word. |swer two or three of the letters each week; but I took care that 
In the numerous repetitions, he will gradually supply what is lack-|the first ones written should be to those who had not written to 
ing ; and eventually he will have in his memory a standard which | me, that they might have courage to write, and something to an- 
will help him in answering many questions in Latin composition. |swer. Some of the letters were bad; many were quite good for 


As the passage for this office will be brief, the class can severally 
copy it, and consequently the teacher may select from the whole 
range of his reading what seems to him best adapted to his class. 

Nore.—Can “Teacher” (JOURNAL, p. 5) tell what is a sen- 
tence? If so, he need not be at a loss in finding out “ the subject 
of a sentence.” Whether the subject of a proposition is expressed 
or understood, its definition is the same. A word of address 
forms no part of a proposition, but it symbolizes an intercalary 
element of a thought. A proposition may or may not constitute 
a thought; a thought may or may not constitute a sentence. 

How to Manage Refractory Pupils. 
Answer to M. M. Rose (Fournal, p. 77). 

During twenty years of almost continuous teaching, I have al- 
ways found that the best way of managing refractory pupils is to 
assume, from the very first, that they will be obedient. When the 
teacher’s words, and, still more, her manner, show that she doés 
not dream of the possibility of any opposition to her will, and has 
made no preparation for trouble in school, I think the battle is 
more than half won. After a school has been brought thoroughly 
under the control of the teacher, new-comers, however unaccus- 
tomed to home discipline, are almost sure to be affected by the gen- 
eral atmosphere, and to take it for granted that they must obey, like 
the others. Never having taught boys, I am wholly unable to ex- 
press an opinion upon this method as applied to them. 

St. John, N. B., March, 1876. 

Some Queries Answered. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Answer to query, “ How can I show a class of ‘ beginners’ in 
algebra that changing the signs of all the terms of an equation 
does not affect the equality of its members?” 

Take the equation —3x=—18. Add 18 to both members. 
There results — 3x-+ 18 == — 18 4 18, or — 3x-+ 18= 0. Again, 
add — 3x to both members of the new equation. There results 
—3x-+ 18 + 3x = 0+ 34, or 18== 3x. If 18 ==3z, it is evident 
that 3+ = 18, which is the original equation with its signs changed. 

If multiplication and division have been learned, multiply or 
divide the original equation by — 1, and there will result, as be- 
fore, 3x = 18. 

With reference to “Mathematical Dictionaries,” I have one 
whose title is as follows: “Mathematical Dictionary and Cyclo- 
pedia of Mathematical Science. Comprising definitions of all the 
terms employed in Mathematics—an analysis of each branch and 
of the whole, as forming a single science. By Charles Davies, 
LL.D., and William G. Peck, A.M. New York: Published by 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 John St.: 1856.” (It contains 592 pages.) 

Cambridgeport, March 20, 1876. M. F. P. 

—o—_ 
Information Wanted. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Will you please inform me what is the value, with compound in- 
terest, at the rate of five per cent. per annum, of a twenty-dollar 
United States bank-note bearing date July 2d, 1780, and oblige 
yours truly, J. S. B. 


To the Editor of The New-England: 
Can you, or any of the readers of the JOURNAL, tell me where 
I can procure “ Northrop’s Forty-two Points in Teaching”? I 
have heard it very highly recommended, but I cannot find where it 
is published, or by what firm. J. H. S. 
— Please solve and explain the following example: 
solar year contains 365 da. 5h. 48m. 48s. What is the excess 


I. D. 


ARONA. 


“ The | hours in the week by our worthy “ Fathers of the 
allowed to become so dirty that one can scarcely tell by lookin 
through (?) the window whether it is | 


the first ones. I have kept up the writing for seven or eight 
weeks, and the improvement, in many cases, has been beyond my 
expectations. Nor do the children lose their interest in the work. 
During the present week a friend of mine visited the school, and, 
being interested in the letter-writing, and finding I had preserved 
the first letters which were written, offered a prize to the scholar 
who would make the most improvement during the summer. 
During St. Valentine’s week, I allowed the pupils the use of the 
office to send their di//et-doux to one another, forbidding all comic 
productions, opening the office at the close of school, and having 
none of the time allotted to work devoted to the pleasure. 

Once or twice I have read to them facts from “ Our World,” to 
be remembered and written out, and I find some of the scholars 
have considerable talent in that direction. The average age in 


my school is eight and one-half years. Oh, it is so much better, 
so much more interesting than compositions! (the very name is 
an abhorrence to children, I believe); and more instructive, also, 
for they learn something of the science of letter-writing at the 
same time, 

Thanks to Mrs. M, P. C. for the idea, and also for her article on 
“Decorations.” It is what I have long wished for. I havea 
number of pictures on my walls; not models of art, nor hung in 
costly frames, but pleasing to little folks, and relieving the bare- 
ness of the walls. I have read that children’s taste for mice pic- 
tures should be cultivated, but that is beyond the reach of a coun- 
try school-mistress. And if the design of the pictures is good, 
and the scholars are made more happy, more interested, by having 
them there, are they not a help, a blessing, in our rooms? 

I believe the secret of rapid advancement at school is in so attract- 
ing the children’s attention, that they will have no-time to think of 
play, nor any wish to bring their sports into the school room, to 
any great extent. May this not be done asin the case of older 
people? I remember, when in a school of lowest primary grade, 
the pupils five and six years of age, I held an annual exhibition; a 
young man, who came for the benefit of his sisters, was one of my 
visitors. A few days afterward, when I met him, he handed me a 
package of candies, saying, “ There, Miss Campbell! last Friday 
Shen Y went to your exhibition, I thought I should want some- 
thing to relieve the ennui incident to the occasion, and_ took this 
package with me; but I became so interested in the exercises, that I 
didn’t once think of it until I reached home, and I thought they 
ought to be yours.” If a pupil’s ambition can be aroused in any way, 
itis a great point gained, I had almost said the main point, for few 
children are stupid in everything. Tome, though I may be an 
enthusiast on the subject, there is no prettier sight than a room 
full of neat children, with faces animated and eyes sparkling at 
the revelation of some fact, or at being able to impart some item 
of information. ‘True, indeed, are the lines we so often see: 


“ A dreary place would be this earth, 
Were there no little people in it ; 

The song of life would lose its mirth, 
Were there no children to begin it. 

The sterner souls would grow more stern, 
Unfeeling nature more inhuman, 

And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman.” 


There is one thing against which my whole soul cries out, and 


that is want of neatness in a school room. I refer to that which is 


unavoidable on the part of teacher and pupils. What would one 


think to live in a room with a bare, unpainted floor swept but once 
a week and washed but once a year, and this, too, with about forty- 
five boys and girls going in and out four times a day; the window 
and paint cleaned but once a year, the hall floor never washed 
from one year to another? Talk about cultivating children’s taste 
for the beautiful ! 


Is this one way in which it may be done? 
A lady said to me the other day, a neat housekeeper, “ I’ve been 


hoeing out to-day ; I’ve been ill, and for four days I haven’t swept my 
sitting room, and such a looking floor!’ Her family consisted of a 
lady and one little boy, beside herself. I thought, “ Poor woman ? 
what if, with a family of fifty boys and girls, such as I have, your 
rooms were swept once a week, in fair weather or foul, through 
summer’s dust and winter’s snows, and the ne 
spring and autumn, not to mention np og dust, etc., etc. !” 
what can a teacher do but endure the di 


mud ot 
And 
rt, or set about removing 
t herself? Iam of the opinion that the room occupied for a few 
own” is not 


raining or not. Has the ol 


above the common year, when the operation is carried to the fifth | motto, “Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 
force? 


R. L. H. 


approximating fraction ?” 


lost its meaning and 
B. L’y. 
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WE believe that there is no work more exhausting, 
than reading either manuscript or printed matter critic- 
ally for errors. The editor knows by experience what 
it is, as he reads proofs ; the teacher, as he carefully 
examines the compositions of his pupils, and cons over 
their examination papers. Within the past fifteen years, 
this work of the teacher, which must all be done out of 
school hours, has increased, under the requirements of 
exacting school boards, a hundred fold. The hardest 
and most exhaustive labor must be done out of school 
hours, at home. We know of many and many a teacher 
that is so over-taxed by this extra demand, that he 
is not fit to do efficient work in his proper sphere, 
the school room. There-must be a change in many.a 
city in the frequency of written examinations, and the 
collecting of -werse than useless statistics that many 
schesi boards are compelling over-worked teachers to 
tabulate and average. There is nothing gained by em- 
ploying the best skilled labor, and compelling it, for a 
part of the time, to carry a hod, or sweep the streets. 
A teacher needs time for study, for reading, for recre- 
ation. A wise school board will give them this time. 


THE ELEVENTH female county superintendent was 
recently elected in Iowa. Mr. Huff, the defeated 
candidate, contested the election of Miss Cook, the 
successful one, on the ground that a woman was inel- 
igible to the office. Judge Mitchell, of the circuit court 
of Iowa, decided that, under the constitutional test of 
citizenship, Miss Cook was ineligible, as all women in 
Iowa are ineligible, and therefore could not hold the 
office. Of course this part of the decision was very 
palatable to the Huffy contestant. The remaining part 
of the decision was, that the contestant certainly was 
not entitled to the office, for he had not received a 
majority vote. So the office must remain vacant until 
a new election.“ Both parties appealed to the supreme 
court, so that there is a prospect of a final settlement of 
a question that not only affected Miss Cook, but ten 
other superintendents in the State. Colonel Abernethy, 
State superintendent, the day after Judge Mitchell’s 
decision, drafted a bill which said: “No person shall 
be deemed ineligible, by reason of sex, to any school 
office in the State of Iowa.” This was presented to 
the Legislature, and passed the same day, taking effect 
on its passage. So, in the seeming defeat of the right 
of women to hold office in the schools of the State, 
has come a legislative enactment forever after settling 
the question. The State of Iowa, as well as some 


other Western States, have made fair tests of the abil- 
ity of women to fill these offices, during the past ten 
years. If they had failed, the people would certainly 
not have elected others to like positions. When they 


have elected a pergon to this responsible office, we are 
glad to chronicle the fact that the Legislature sustains 
the voice of the people. 


THE TYPICAL ALLOPATH is found in Michigan as well 
as elsewhere. Last wéek, at the Commencement exer- 
cises of the Medical Department of the State Univer- 
sity at Ann Arbor, the Medical Alumni Association, 
which is made up of physicians of the old school, de- 
cided that no new graduates should be permitted to 
vote. Only a few years since, a Homeopathic medical 
department was established, and now some of the new 
alumni are of this school. This vote meant that, 
although we cannot help a homeopath from being an 
alumnus, and entitled to a membership in our associ- 
ation, yet we can show our narrow-mindedness by 
depriving him of the highest privilege of a member, and 
so we will do it. The association passed several reso- 
lutions, in which they pronounce homeopaths as prac- 
titioners of a system of medicine which they regard as 
absurd in theory, and in practice fraudulent and delu- 
sive ; and to allow them longer in the university, as 
tending inevitably to demoralize professional sentiments, 
and break down the barriers of right and wrong that 
exist in the moral sense of their fraternity ; and lastly, 
they “resolved” to put them out by the use of every 
honorable means in their power. Now we do not be- 
long to the Homeopathic school of medicine, and 
hence, may not be considered biased in their favor. 
We do say that, of all persons of liberal culture, as far 
as our observation extends, the typical allopath is the 
most narrow-minded and childish in regard to fellow- 
shipping with a human being of equally liberal culture, 
who happens to say tweedle-dee while he says tweedle- 
dum. We would commend to the Board of Regents in 
their perplexity the following story, which recently went 
the rounds of the press: Two agreeable ladies, while 
traveling on the cars, got into an angry dispute. One 
wanted the window up; if not, she should certainly 
roast to death ; the other wanted it down, or she should 
certainly freeze to death. The conductor, with a Solo- 
monic wisdom, settled the dispute by ordering the win- 
dow to be left up till one froze to death, and then to be 
put down till the other roasted to death. The passen- 
gers would have been relieved by a literal accomplish- 
ment of the decease of both. 


Our paper is devoted to educational matters, and we 
seldom step outside of our special field to discuss any 
of the current topics of the day. There is one subject 
upon which our righteous indignation has been aroused, 
and we feel that we can make this exception, and speak 
of it. In the last hours of the Congress preceding this, 
a bill was engineered through in the interest of express 
companies, doubling the postal rates on third-class 
matter. It was called a blunder at the time. The in- 
dignation of the people was so great at this piece of 
jobbery of Senator Hamlin, that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral deferred enforcing the law until the last minute. 
It was understood that immediately on the reassem- 
bling of Congress, this obnoxious law would be re- 
pealed. Four months have passed, and Congress has 
not yet repealed the law. Senator Hamlin has framed 
a new law, which shows not only lack of wisdom, but 
an undisguised attempt to cheat the people for the 
benefit of a monopoly. It provides postage at the rate 
of one cent for two ounces or less, for 300 miles ; two 
cents for 300 to 800; three cents for 800 to 1,500 
miles ; and one cent for each additional thousand 
miles. Transient newspapers and magazines are to pay 
one cent for the first 1,000 miles, and a cent additional 
for ‘any greater distance. The avowed object is to 
make the Postoffice Department self-supporting ; the 
real effect will be to make the express companies more 
remunerative. It will require every man that sends a 
book, paper, or parcel, to keep a postoffice directory, 
and enter on a mathematical calculation equal to a sum 


in compound interest or partial payments. And not 


only this, but it will require the clerical force of the 
Postoffice Department to be increased, at least, one- 
third. This is going backward fifty years. Were any 
business firm of sagacity managing this Department, it 
would abolish nearly every class distinction of mail mat- 
ter, and certainly would not tolerate any such a stupid 
piece of jobbery as charging according to distance sent. 
Clerical help needed to pry into every package of third- 
class matter to see if there is a bit of writing on it, 
costs more than the loss would be to carry all first-class 
matter at third-class rates. There is no reason, as a 
mere business enterprise, why first class matter should 
be charged twelve times as much as second class. It 
certainly costs no more to transport and distribute it. 
There is no more reason, in a business point of view, 
why a sealed letter should not be carried for one cent, 
than there is why government should give you a postal 
card of same size, and deliver that for one cent. 
When common sense that business men use enters 
into our Postoffice Department, there will not need to 
be a deficit every year of some millions to be paid by 
taxation. First of all, let us have the “ Express-Com- 
pany-Job” bill repealed, provided the highly important 
business of President making and unmaking can be set 
aside for a day by the representatives of the people in 
Congress. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT ‘SOCIETIES, which have been 

inspired and encouraged by Hon. B. G: Northrop, Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education of Connecticut, 
have wrought marvelous changes in many a village of 
that State. The old common which served as a cow 
pasture and rendezvous for the geese and swine, has 
been transformed into an attractive park ; the un- 
painted and dingy houses have put on bright colors ; 
the shadeless roadside, scorched by a summer sun, has 
been fringed with elms and maples ; the cow paths by 
the roadside, skirted with weeds and tangled bushes, 
have been supplanted by well-graded sidewalks; in 
fine, the general aspect of the village has been changed. 
Thrift and neatness characterize every cottage, and 
every outskirting farm. Persons from the city have 
bought summer residences, and property has doubled 
in value. Now what has this cost in dollars and cents 
the inhabitants of the village? Scarcelyadollar. Pub- 
lic spirit has been awakened; every man has swept 
in front of his own door ; young ladies have found de- 
light, and with it, health in out-door work. There are 
yet thousands of villages that could put on the habil- 
iments of beauty, not only in Connecticut, but all over 
the country, under the inspiration and fostering care of 
a village improvement society. 
Mr. Northrop, encouraged in his work, has issued a 
circular, offering prizes of $200, to encourage tree plant- 
ing also in Connecticut. These prizes will be distrib- 
uted under these conditions: “ One dollar to any teacher 
or pupil in our schools, public or private, who shall 
plant or cause to be planted five trees, each not less 
than five feet in height, either elm, maple, ash, white 
oak, or walnut, either on the school grounds or along 
any road or street, and who shall report said tree plant- 
ing to him during the month of April or before the 
tenth of May, 1876. The prize will be awarded on the 
receipt of a certificate from any School Visitor that 
‘the five trees’ above described were all living August 
first, 1876.” 

No more beautiful custom has sprung up in our col- 
leges than the planting of the class tree, or the class 
ivy at Commencement. What responding chords have 
been touched when, in after years, the class tree or ivy 
has been revisited! What tender feelings, and what a 
quiet satisfaction has the sight of a tree planted in boy- 
hood, awakened in the breast of a man of mature years, 
as he has gone back to the old homestead! May every 
one this year plant, at least, one tree as a centennial 
memento. We may not ourselves live to enjoy its 
shade, but some one will ; and bless the one in mould- 
ering dust that lived, not unto himself alone, but 
wrought for the good of those who after him should 


come. 
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BALTIMORE. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Educationally, Baltimore city has a fair reputation in 
its establishments for public and private education. In 
the ante bellum days private schools of all grades held 
almost universal sway, although publi¢ schools had 
been established for a number of years. Yet the fact 
that they were free schools gave to them the stigma of 
a pauper character, as was attached to them farther 
South, and they were patronized only, or largely, by 
those who were unable to educate their children at 
their own expense. The war broke down the leading 
private school enterprises, and some of those who were 
prominent as private school instructors entered the 
public school service. Prominent among these were 
such men as Mr. Newell, the present State Superintend- 
ent of Education; Mr. Creery, the late very efficient 
City Superintendent of Schools, and other eminent and 
valuable educators. Their espousal of the free school 
cause gave a new impetus to public education, and from 
their accession to the ranks dates the revival, or rather 
the establishment, of a free school sentiment. We were 
shown one of the first school buildings erected by the 
city. It may have been a model in its day, but it cer- 
tainly marks a new era in school architecture, and the 
days of small interest in free school success. The 
fruits may have been very rare as well as rich, but the 
tree was small, its proportions most meagre, and its ap- 
pearance uninteresting. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The school buildings of Baltimore have been built 
within the last fifteen years, and are models of cheap 
constructioh ; the most costly grammar school building, 

-which is made to receive, but not to accommodate, 
about ‘welve hundred pupils, costing not over thirty 
thousand dollars. The building is a very pretty model 
in its exterior structure, and would suit the hard-times 
arguments of those who favor great retrenchment in 
school expenditures. To learn how to pack or sand- 
wich a multitude of children into small areas, com- 
mend us to the school board of Baltimore. In this 
building, not only .economy of room is secured, but 
greater economy of supervision, for the division-walls of 
the rooms are of glass, and the principal can stand in 
any one of the rooms of each floor, and look through 
all the rooms, and have an eye on the teachers and 
pupils of that floor. Baltimore should certainly send a 
model of their last school building to Philadelphia. 
The female high schools, and the male college build- 
ings are, in the main, neat and commodious, and well 
adapted for school uses. The college is of recent con- 
struction, and cost the city about two hundred thousand 
dollars. It is a fine edifice, centrally located, and, in 
general, is a model building. Practical wisdom ap- 
pears in the plans for light, heat, and ventilation ; and 
in it we are able to trace much of the skill and experi- 
mental knowledge of State Superintendent Newell, who 
is a host in all that relates to public education. 

THE GRADES. 

The system of promotions is nearly the same as in 
Northern cities, although in name only two grades are 
recognized below the high schools: namely, the primary 
and grammar grades. The full course of study in 
preparation for the high schools covers, at least, eight 
years, and the usual round of grammar school studies 
of other cities, Baltimore City College, as it is called, 
is only of a high school grade, and graduates young 
men in the languages, mathematics, and the sciences, 
prepared for university courses of study, or for our best 
New-England colleges. 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

It is greatly to the honor of the State of Maryland 
that she has just erected on a beautiful part of the city, 
and on a sightly eminence, one of the finest normal 
school buildings in the country. Prior to this time the 
State Normal School, under the instruction, as well as 
general management, of Hon. M. A. Newell, State Su- 


perintendent, who combines so many offices worthily in 
one person, occupied temporary quarters near the center 
of the city. The State, however, has been influenced 
by the great success of the school, to adopt a liberal 
policy in furnishing it good accommodations of a per- 
manent character; and the present brick edifice is a 
noble monument to the public-spirited legislation of 
two years ago, which set apart a large appropriation for 
the splendid work. The building has just been dedi- 
cated, and, in all its appointments, it has received the 
careful thought and attention of Mr. Newell. 


Annual State Exhibition of Drawings. 


This exhibition, which occurred last week at Horti- 
cultural Hall, included, as usual, work from the day 
schools of Boston, and of various other cities ; work 
from free evening schools of drawing scattered through- 
out the State; and work iMustrating the four years’ 
course of instruction in the State Normal Art School. 

The exhibition was the largest, the most comprehen- 
sive in its scope, and the best which has yet been held. 
For the first time was shown student’s work, illustrating 
every feature of the course of free instruction in draw- 
ing which has, within three or four years, been so gen- 
erally adopted throughout Massachusetts. No one 
student, indeed, has gone through all the stages, and 
so the exhibition did not represent the best that may 
be expected of the course, when the advanced work is 
done by those who have been thoroughly trained in the 
earlier stages. One is justified, therefore, in anticipat- 
ing that the quality of the advanced work will show 
decided improvement during the next five years. As 
already stated, the full scope of the course has now 
been shown. 

The great variety of the work exhibited was the first 
thing that attracted the eye of the spectator. This 
variety was, indeed, something remarkable in respect 
of both the objects represented, and the means and 
methods employed to represent them. There was no 
rigid adherence to one limited line of work. As a con- 
sequence of this variety, everybody who even looked 
into the exhibition must have felt that drawing is no 
mere child’s pastime, but a very serious, and a very 
practical thing. 

When the spectator came to examine the work in 
detail, his attention was soon arrested by the logical 
and systematic character of the instruction, as exempli- 
fied by most of this work. Nothing seemed to have 
been done by itself, and for itself alone ; everything 
naturally followed what had gone before, and naturally 
led to what came after. Indeed, nearly the whole ex- 
hibition bore a rational, pedagogical impress, which is 
one of the best assurances of future progress. , 

The exhibition showed that Boston no longer leads 
so decidedly in the work, either of her day or evening 
schools. It is true that she has made a marked ad- 
vance during the past year, but some other cities have 
advanced more rapidly, as Lowell, Taunton, New Bed- 
ford, Newton, Salem, Cambridge. 

In the variety of her display, Lowell surpassed all, 
and her schools showed what none of the others did— 
hundreds of designs for cups, saucers, vases, tiles, and 
woven fabrics, that had actually been applied in manu- 
factures. The exhibit made by the Cambridge eve- 
ning school was very instructive, as it showed that a 
vast deal can be accomplished in a short time—the 
school had been in operation only two seasons—pro- 
vided you have suitable rooms and materials, and good 
teachers. It is claimed that this school has rooms and 
other appointments, much the best, for its work, of any 
evening school in Massachusetts. Mr. Rose was the 
teacher of the mechanical drawing ; Mr. B. W. Putnam, 
of the freehand drawing. The latter gentleman ar- 
ranged his instruction in ten distinct steps, with which, 
we understand, the State examiners were so well 
pleased, that the whole will be shown at Philadelphia. 


Taunton made, as usual, a splendid exhibit of work 
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from her night classes: we should say that nothing 
better was shown from the night classes of Boston. Of 
the day schools of Taunton, as of those of New Bedford, 
it may be said that they are doing excellent elementary 
work. Salem’s exhibit was very creditable. But it 
was the work from the public schools of Newton, where 
Mrs. Bowler has general charge of the drawing, that 
best compares with the work done in the public schools 
of Boston. One might well say there was not much to 
choose between the two. Perhaps we have made too 
many specifications and “ odious comparisons” already. 
We must, however, say that we were surprised at the 
lean exhibit made by Worcester—of all the cities in the 
Commonwealth, the one that should lead on such an 
occasion. ‘True, her exhibit was better than those made 
by some other cities ; but it should have been the best of 
all. We understand, however, that much of her work 
was not shown, being at the Centennial Rooms. And 
we were surprised at another thing—at the exhibit 
made by Newburyport, which presented scarcely an in- 
dustrial feature. It consisted mainly of pictures drawn 
from the flat, after the usual style of teaching drawing 
in this country, ten or twenty years ago, and did not at 
all harmonize with the rest of the exhibition. 

The greater part of the population of the State was rep- 
resented in this exhibition, several cities and towns mak- 
ing their first appearance. Chelsea, and Springfield, . 
notably, were conspicuous by their absence. It was 
gratifying to observe that a much larger number of cities 
than heretofore exhibited work illustrating a full course 
of instruction, from the primary school to the night 
classes inclusive. It was also gratifying to observe 
that Lowell exhibited applied designs for all the various 
manufactnres in which she is engaged. 

The display made by the State Normal Art School, 
illustrated the whole four years’ céurse of instruction. 
The school has been in operation less than three years ; 
but the students are permitted to take, if they desire, 
the work of the fourth year before that of the thir! 
year. The work of the third year relates mainly to ar- 
chitecture and machine draughting ; of the fourth year, 
mainly to the modeling of ornament, of the human figure, 
etc. Some chose the fourth year work, and so the 
recent exhibition presented, as a new feature, bas- 
reliefs of the human figure, heads, and ornament, all of 
which are so frequently used for decorative purposes in 
industria] art. 

It may be asked how a drawing exhibition should 
embrace, not only what are commonly regarded as 
drawings, but also paintings, casts of the human figure, 
and ornament, and models “in the round” for ships. 
This question is thus answered by a distinguished 
French writer on art, M. Charles Blanc, author of the 
“Grammar of the Arts of Drawing,” who says, in ex- 
planation of the title of his book: “ Drawing is the 
masculine sex of art; color is its feminine sex, Of the 
three great arts—architecture, sculpture, and painting — 
which form the subject of this book, there is only one 
to which color is necessary; but drawing is such an 
essential to each of these three arts, that we properly 
call them the arts of drawing.” 

The exhibition, to conclude what we have to say, was 
visited by larger numbers than was any of the preced- 
ing ones. The two large halls were crowded during 
the three days and evenings. There were many vis- 
itors from out of the State. The teachers who care- 
fully examined the exhibition must have been greatly 
profited by it, and the same can doubtless be said of 
the thousands of school children who attended it. It 
was an instructive exhibition for all who desired to 
learn ; but it must be judged as a students’ exhibition— 
many of the students-very young. No better work 
from similar European schools was shown at the Vienna 
World’s Fair, nor a better plan of instruction. Such is 


the testimony of different persons who were at Vienna, 
and carefully examined the drawings and the plans of 
instruction exhibited on that occasion. Such an en- 
dorsement must be encouraging to the promoters of 
popular art instruction in Massachusetts. 


~ 
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THE GREAT CENTENNIAL YEAR. THE GARDEN OF THE HEART, 
A BRILLIANT CLOSING PIECE FOR SCHOOL CONCERTS. A PARTING SONG. FOR GRADUATING CLASS OR EXHIBITIONS. 
Mus. G. N, BorpMan. 
Pull chorus. To - da with-in gar-den fair, We stand,wherewis-dom grows; 
~ + 1. And Friendship o’er the beauteous flowers,Her gra-cious man-tle throws. 
oP Pa: How plain- ly on their vel - vet cheeks Life’s les - son bright-ly leams, 
2 ial — 2. Re - fiect- ing hon-ors fair- ly won, And _ vic -t’ry’s gold - en 
With joy and pride we live § to A - long the rfumed chain we see with’ring bud or Stalk 
1 g pe 
Up- the hoa - win of Time a gold-en_ rec - ord glows And 3. ey 
2. From ot the past i a: the brave ée : fond - ry forms we see, And } But on- ward, with up - lift - ed heads,They proud-ly, firm - dy walk. 
A - gai the throb-bing heart beats high, the watch-ful eye grows bright; : . . 
All - the cher - ished duss that lies be- neath the sod! All rit et 
8. All hon - or to that bea - con light that led the ar - mies on; That 
God bless the star- ry flag to-day in Freedom’s mighty hand! Still é Ae 
> Tho’ fier - cest winds of war and time have scarred its sa - cred face, It + 
1. Each lit - tle bud that springsto life, A mem-’ry sweet con - ceals; And 
N V 2. In ev’- fra - grant, fold -ed cap, Waitsmany a hope to bloom, And 
3. Yet on each glit’-ring’ leaf there hangs A tear of Sweet re - gret;’ And 
1 ev’+ry hearta wel-comehour,to all the na-tion dear. — PP chorus. a tempo. 


backward thro’ the centu-ry bright,the .. 
2 loud a-bove the bat - tle’s roar, they shout 
- gain the brave hand strikes the blow for ...... 


“we will 


3 hon-or to the val - iant men who broke th’oppressor’s rod! o- ver all, 4 
shin - ing word no cloud can dim, the eesee eseeee ecccccccsceserssoesee NAME of Washington. shine one 
4 wav-ing in its hundredth yearthroughout our na - tive land. 


still can baf-fle ev’ - ry storm, an 


Dravest val-or shows. 
be free!” 
Justice, Truth and Right. 


d hold its honored place. 


» Refrain. Very loud. ; ritard. 
The stars and stripesare wav- ing, Their col - ors bright-ly glow; And nodding 


whispered note Of part-ing 
day be- fore the world With all its sweet 
ev’- ry blossom seems to say,“ Loved hearts we’ll ne 


p ritard. 


o’er each flow’r May gen-tle blessings rei 
ne’er for - get The sweetand ten- der 


teals, ““Good-by, good-by,” th 
perfume. “Good-by, good.by.” pa 
er forget.” “Good-by, good-by ,” we'll 


soft -ly 


flow’rs Repeat the soft re-frain, How fond-ly dear our hearts Tespond “Good- 


, How fond-ly dear our hearts respond ‘‘Good- 
n, How fond-ly dear our hearts respond ‘‘Good- 


oN 


by,” till 


we meet a - gain, 


“Good - by,” till we meet. a - gain. 


Entered acco: to Act of in the Mrs. G. N. BoRDMAN, in the Office of ib 
rding Congress, year 1008, be) the Librarian 


Co 


Department of Music. 


Edited by Mrs. G N. BORDMAN, Melrose Mass. 


“ Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
the people milder and geotier, more moral and more reasonable.” —Luther. 


CHROMATIC SCALE AND INTERVALS. 


An intermediate tone may be introduced between those tones of 
the scale which form the interval of a Major Second ; as, for ex- 
ample, between 1 and 2; 4 and 5. No tone can occur between 3 
and 4, or 7 and 8, they being Minor Seconds, the smallest practi- 
cal interval. 

The Chromatic Scale consists of thirteen tones. 

Two notes written upon the same degree of the staff may have 
a difference of pitch by the effect of a Sharp, Flat, or Natural, 
placed between them. These additional signs are called Accident- 
als, representing the intermediate tones, or Chromatic Intervals. 

For instance, start with Do (first added line below the staff) ; 
write it again, placing a sharp before it. This gives you the first 
chromatic interval in the scale. Continue with Re ; write it again, 
placing the sharp before it, and you have the next interval. Then 
comes Afi (No. 3 in the scale), followed by Fa. Between these 
two, there being no intermediate tone, it becomes a Minor Second. 
So the intermediate or semitones are represented by prefixing a 
Sharp in ascending, and a Flat in descending, the scale. 

Chromatic intervals may also be illustrated, by calling the at- 
tention of the children to the keys of the pianoin this way: 

“ Now you will see two long black notes close together in the 
middle of the key-board. Strike the one at the left, and then let 
your finger slide off on to the first white note below. That white 
note is C. Then start up the scale, — C, white; C sharp, black; 
D, white ; D sharp, black; E, white ; F, white. Now you will not 
find a black note between E and F; therefore it is a half-step, and 
becomes a Minor Second. 

“ Start on again,—F, white ; F sharp, black; G, white. There 
between F and G, you find a black note, which makes this inter- 
val, of course, a Major Second. Advancing, strike every note, 
black and white, until you come to B; there again you will not 
find a black note between B and C. Consequently it is the Minor 
“oh + half-step again, which occurs between 7 and 8 in any 


So, by explaining the relative position of the notes on the key- 
board, pupils will see where the half-steps occur, and learn to dis- 
tinguish the different sounds by listening, as they strike the keys. 


— Through music,—that delightful, life-cheering study,—I can 
talk with you all, offering my suggestions to those wha occupy 
positions as musical instructors, and alse to many schools where 
music is not taught, etc. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSON.—No. I. 


SONG OF PRAISE. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSON. 


Copy the song upon the board, with the words 
plainly written under the notes to which they be- 
long. Require the constant attention of the whole 


Re - joice before the Lord our King, With cheerful beartand voice; Through. 


school to the board, for although the youngest pu. 


i 


pils may sing by ear, they should nevertheless be- 
come accustomed at an early age to seeing musical 
signs. Pointing to the first full measure, say, 
“This note with a little flag is smaller than the 
note before it which the dot belongs to, and when 
we sing the little notes we must do it quickly, 
and give the large notes in the measure the most 
time.” Accent with the pointer, and hold it firmly onall the dotted 
notes; then tapping the eighth notes which follow, lightly and 
quickly, make them only a stepping-stone to the next note again. 
Much practice is necessary to teach the distinction between dotted 
notes and the short half-beat following, in order to make the ac- 
cented note emphatic, and thus give the long notes their true 
value. The neglect of this important feature of time causes much 
of the “sing-song,” sleepy rendering of music, so common in the 
school room. This fault is not confined to primary classes, but 
exists in every grade—a fault which can be remedied, if taken in 
season at the foundation, where so many errors easily acquired 
can be nipped in the bud, and permanently erased from the mind. 

In commencing let all beat the time, showing the palm of the 


right hand (and adopting the plan I mentioned last month in an ar- 
ticle on the subject of /sme), remembering that the song begins on 
the fourth beat, In erect position, let all begin, first, to beat the 
time, as you say: “ Now, altogether, down, /eft, right, up — down, 
left, right, up — down, left, sing”: “ Re-joice before,” etc. 

Speak the word “sing” on the third beat, and that signals the 
class to start together on the fourth beat. 

Call attention to the P wd in the sixth measure, over the word 
“sing.” Let the hand remain in the third position, motionless, 
while holding the syllables. Then, raising it on the fourth beat, 
follow with the last half-beat in the measure, and finish the phrase. 

Make a special point of the pause or hold. It is better to hold 
it too long than not atall. The discipline will teach the children 
that the sign is a very important one, and, when it occurs in a new 
melody, they will observe it, and ms the proper effect. 

Of course, the right way at the foundation is ultimately the 
easiest for teacher and pupil; and let me again repeat, at the 
- mag int, the importance and absolute necessity of beating 
time, if happy results and proficiency in music is anticipated. 


— I find that nearly all my friendly letters from teachers order- 
ing, ny songs have three significant words in very large letters : 
“ Please send immediately.” As the “ Centennial »” published 
this month, promises to have an extensive sale, teachers who are 
in a hurry, and wish to use it for school entertainments, etc., will 
oblige me very wy 4 sending their orders as soon as convenient, 

e 


that I —_ have a little more time to prepare parcels and answer 


| 
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cit the land his glo—ry sing, Let all the earth re —jeice. 


2. The Lord is great,—His mercy sure, 
His charities divine; 
His love forever will endure, 
Where'er the sun can shine. 


8. Oh, let us all with sweet accora, 
His wondrous power proclaim, 
Sing hallelujah to the Lord, 
And bless his glorious name. 


PRIMARY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Ques.—Of what is the Staff composed ? 

‘Ans.—Five lines and four spaces. 

Q.—Ilow is the scale sung ? 

A.— By syllable, letter, and number. 

Q.-—Where is the first note of the scale of C written? 

A.—On the first added line below the Staff. 

Q.—What are the letters ascending the scale ? 

A—C, D, E, F, G, A, B, Cc. 

Q.— What are the syllables? 

A.---Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do. 

are numbers ? 

-—I, 2, 35 45 5» 6, 7, 8. 

Q.—What is one? 

A.—Low Do (first added line) or Low C. 

Q.— What is number eight ? 

A.—High Do, or high C. 

Q.— Where is high C written? 

A.—On the third space. 

Q.—If I sing 1, 2, 1,—how many tones do you hear ? 

A.—Two tones, Do and Re. 

Q,—If I sing 5, 3, 1,—what are the notes? 

A.— They are G, E, and C. 

Q.—If I sing Do, Mi, Sol, Do,—what are the numbers ? 

A.—They are 1, 3, 5, 8. 

Q.—If I sing Do, Mi, Re, Do,—which is the highest tone ? 

A.—The note E, or syllable Mi. 

Q.—What is this little instrument which guides you to the key- 

A—A ge [note ? 

Q.—What note does it give you? 

A'—High C, on the third space. 

Q.— What do you do when I give you the tone? 

A.—We begin with high C, and sing down the scale, dy Jeter, 
to the note our song begins with. 

Q.—Suppose your song was in the key of C, and the first meas- 
ure was Mi, Fa, Sol, Mi,—how would you start from the pipe ? 

A.—We would sing C, B, A, G, F, E; then start by syllables, 
Mi, Fa, Sol, Mi. - 

one the most important things in your daily ex- 
ercises 


| 


A.—To beat the time carefully with the right hand. 


4 
y v v v v 
= ty the Nation crowned hundred years a-go, A bundred years go. 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by Mrs. G. N. BoRDMAN, in the Office of the Librar.an  aceeeenes 
4 of Congress, at Washington. i 
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EDITED BY E. P. PEABODY. 


MORNING. 


The sun doth arise 

And make happy the skies ; 
The merry bells ring 

To welcome the spring; 

The sky, lark, and thrush, 

The birds of the bush, 

Sing louder around 

To the bell’s cheerful sound, 
While our sports shall be seen 
On the echoing green. 


EVENING. 


The little ones weary, 

No more can be merry; 

The sun doth descen 

And our sports have an end. 

Round the laps of their mothers, 
Many sisters and brothers, 

Like birds in their nest 

Are ready for rest; 

And sport’s no more seen 

On the darkening green.— W.. Blake. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. | 
(From Erziehung der Gegenwart. ] 


BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


The Summer of 1850 in Liebenstein.—(Continued.) 


After I had expressed to Froebel that I thought the age unques- 
tionably demanded arrangements for the higher education of 
women, and that if the first attempts might not be all that could 
be desired, they would break the way for better things to be at- 
tained for the end, he burst out, not without heat : 

“ But what good will come out of this bestamped and besmeared 
knowledge, which is, indeed, no knowledge at all, for it conceals 
and deforms the individual human essence like a colored spot 
stuck on? What does not grow out of one’s own inner being ; 
what is not one’s own original feeling and thought, or, at least, 
awakens that, oppresses and deforms the individuality of men, in- 
stead of calling it forth; and nature becomes thereby a caricature. 

“ Shall we never cease to stamp human nature, and, even in child- 
hood, like money? to overlay it with foreign images and foreign 
superscriptions, instead of letting it develop itself and grow into 

form, according to the law of life planted in it by God, the Father, 
so that it may be able to bear the stamp of the divine, and become 
an image of God? 

“For hundreds of years we have carried these fetters, which do 
not allow the deepest nature of the people, or of individuals, to 
move and unfold itself freely. But shall we, therefore, never make 
a beginning of allowing a tree of life to germinate in each one’s 
own heart, and in each one’s own mind a tree of knowledge, car- 
ing for its beautiful unfolding, that it may bring forth fresh flow- 
ers and ripe fruits, which shall never fail in this world, and shall 
germinate again in the other? Shall we never banish the fear that 
minds ripened through their own observation, own experience, and 
own thinking, will be able to overthrow those universal truths 
which, in the course of history, have been unfolded and corrob- 
orated by revelation? Cam what is true ever be overthrown? 
Can the individual mind, in its original power, find other truth 
than the universal mind? And are not the errors of one and of 
another, always, in the progress of development, turned back 
again into the right path? Does not God’s providence always 
again send prophets, who lead into the right paths, and throw 
light upon them ? 

.“ But I will protect childhood, that it may not be pinioned, as in 
a straight-jacket, in garments of custom and ancient. prescription, 
that have become too narrow for the new time. I shall show the 
way and shape the means, that every human soul may grow out of 
itself, according to its own individuality. But where shall I find 
allies and helpers, if not in the women, who, as mothers and 
teachers, may carry out my idea into execution? Only the spirit- 
ual, active women can and will do that. But if these are to be 
loaded with the ballast of dead knowledge, that can take no root 
in the unprepared ground; if the fountains of their own original 
life shall be choked up therewith, then they will not follow my di- 
rection any farther, nor understand the call of the time for the 
new task of their sex, but seek satisfaction in empty superficiality. 


“To learn to comprehend the human being in the child, is not 
that to comprehend one’s own being, and the being of mankind? 
And in this comprehension is there not involved a certain degree 
of understanding of all things else? Women cannot learn and 
take unto themselves anything higher and more comprehensive. 
It should, therefore, at least be begun, and the love of childhood 
be awakened in the mind (and, in a wider sense, this is the love of 
humanity), so that a new, free generation of men can grow up by 
right care, 

“Instead of spreading, before everything else, the knowledge 
necessary for the welfare of future generations, —#.¢., how the 
human mind is already choked in the germ by the great burden- 
Some crowd of notions heaped up and patched on, foreign — that 
's rooted in nothing within, — they foolishly strive to increase 
them still more! 


“ And what will these high schools do, besides, with their rub- 
bish, the mere culture of the understanding, and superficial word- 
cramming, which they call philosophy? They ruin everything for 
me, and shall J lift a finger to support such things? It is impos- 
sible! I can and I will never consent. I know my way, which 
God himself has shown to me, and I must remain in it, even were 
all the world against me.” 

It was with great excitement that Froebel expressed this, his 
deepest conviction, with which I had, for the most part, entire sym- 
pathy, and I answered: “I most certainly share your opinion, that 
we never shall be able to remedy the evils of our system of edu- 
cation by the accumulation of knowledge merely. The originating 
power of human nature must be saved ; the inner real self of each 
individual allowed to appear freely, in order that, at least. the more 
gifted, stronger souls may not be stamped with the impress of medi- 
ocrity, or wear themselves out in pain because they cannot be satis- 
fied to live out their lives in a conventional manner, among men of 
wood (schadblonen menschen.) If any one knows this pain, of not 
being able to give out his best, most individual self, without being 
misunderstood, and branded as a heretic, by the common super- 
ficiality of prudent people — he will become your ally, in preserv- 
ing and unfolding the originating power of mankind.” 

“That your mode of education, by creating and producing, from 
the earliest childhood, through one’s own experience and knowl- 
edge of things and objects, is the first and principal condition for 
this, I am fully convinced, and on that account, especially, I shall 
be compelled to help your work. At least, let it once more be 
asked, Aow are we to educate, instead of everlastingly repeating 
what is to be attained. 

“The woman’s nature has unquestionably retained its stamp of 
originality, and directness of being, better than that of man. She 
owes this largely to the sm@fler measure of mere knowledge that 
has been forced upon her; and this is at least one advantage of 
the ignorance in which the sex has been left. But the most orig- 
inal element of the woman’s soul is motherly love, which, at no 
stage of development, and in no decline of the human race, can 
bely the stamp of the holiest nature. This love, the strongest of 
all human loves, will secure the victory to your plan of education ; 
for it will understand and learn to apply your idea with the heart» 
however long it may wait for the full recognition of it. 

“ But why are you opposed to the founding of such institutions 
as this high school, when you yourself recognize experience as the 
best master? Let the matter take its course, and the reasonable 
persons among the founders, instructed by experience, will change 
and improve many things, and gradually find the right way. Be- 
fore the children of the kindergarten grow up, we shall not have 
those originally formed natures, that can stand on their own feet, 
and will know how to work out and make their own that which is 
offered by authority. The mass of the men of the present day 
understand only the old accustomed ways of teaching, and need 
the leading-strings and the acquired wisdom. Since there are no 
more original men grown, we must let them follow the impulse of 
the time, in their own way. They will produce much that is pro- 
fitable for the surface, and take care for the need and enjoyment 
of the moment, and how can you expect women to look at things 
from an elevated standpoint, when their previous education and 
position has tended almost exclusively to folly and externality, 
if they have not been forced to labor like beasts of burden? 
Only those who have suffered deeply and severely, who have 
learned under the heavy pressure of a life’s experience to over- 
come and sacrifice personal ease, will undertake such a duty as to 
labor for the good of future times. It is only the few who live 
and work with full consciousness. But the instinct of motherly 
love will impel many among the mass of every-day women to offer 
you the hand of fellowship, and further your work for the sake 
of their own children. We can count most securely on them for 
support of the necessary outward conditions, while we dig into 
the depths and sow seed for the future—perhaps for a very dis- 
tant future. 

“ Must we not always have with us men of the future, men of the 
present, and even men of the past, so that the connection in time 
may not fail, the recognition of which you consider the first con- 
dition of right education and unity of view ? 

“Those women who belong to the insipid order, whom we shall 
not win to our cause, must go their own way. They will be es- 
pecially attracted to the great and glittering phenomena of the 
time, but they will not work for the little ones, or the humble 
cause which will only become great when they have left the stage. 
You say yourself, that every one has his own—and a different 
—problem to solve. The present movement draws women in an- 
other direction than you would have them go. They are striving 
to free themselves from the narrowness of their home-life ; and 
they think the educational office, required by you, would keep 
them banished to the greater limitation of the nursery. I have 
had some experience in this matter, in the last few months. A 
universal enthusiasm of women for their mission as the educators 
of humanity, such as you desire and hope for, is unattainable at 
our epoch (1850). The majority of women will take advantage of 
the more elevated and independent positions opened to the sex, 
and enjoy making their influence felt, and they will not give them- 
selves up to working for future generations, but not for a deep 
comprehension of the spiritual meaning of our cause.” ! 

“ That may be true,” said Froebel. “ Everything which hap 


pens in the world is far more the result of unconscious impulse, 


than of clear thought. But the time has come—a new stage of 
life—when the buds on the tree of humanity must open, whence 
comes a new impelling force, which will not rest, but wake up the 
intellect and spirits of men, in different degrees, whether in the 
form of sentiments, a new form of faith, or in the mind as intui- 
tion, it matters not, if it only awakes. But you, will you continue 
in this work, which is to renew and rejuvenate human life, through 
the right nurture of children ?” 

“ Certainly I will, as far as in me lies,” was my answer. “ It has 
often seemed to me as if I saw the spirit of humanity struggling 
desperately in many children’s souls, as well as in those of ma- 
turer youth, to live out externally the divine ideas it has brought 
into the world, to bring to the light its ideal, and unfold its unde- 
veloped fermenting, creative force in deeds. In vain it stretches 
out its arms for a leader, in vain lifts its wings to rise into the 
heaven of the beautiful, the good, and the true; the earthly weight 
draws it down, the fetters laid on it from birth hinder and circum- 
scribe its flight, and the dust of the surrounding atmosphere con- 
ceals the forms of light which had allured it. Then comes the 
desire of enjoyment, which should seek something higher, and 
takes the senses into its pay, and the genius sinks extinguished in 
every-day men, or becomes a Lucifer, separated from its own ideal, 
turning itself away from God, its source. 

“ So have all human souls, devoted to the ideal, struggled in all 
time hitherto, alway in the minority, the exceptions in the world, 
whose careers have been ordered by the majority according to 
their own wishes and needs. Supposing it be true that the mass 
of people are necessary to the earth as dad/ast, and will never be 
extinct in spite of all culture; then progress can only be conceived 
of in this way, viz., that those inspired by genius, and the nobler 
souls of humanity, will be counted in the majority, and direct and 
govern according to their needs and wishes. 

And if it should soon be, that those who are now the exceptions, 
should no longer need to live as pariahs and martyrs, and be forced 
to submit to the vulgarity and empty conceit of the masses, a com- 
plete revolution must have been effected in the world. That law 
by which the higher dominates the lower, or transforms it, will, in 
the intellectual world also lead necessarily to this result. From 
the carrying out of your method of education I expect immedi- 
ately the awakening and unfolding of the original and creative 
powers in the souls of children, to be the counterpoise to the im- 
positions of generations of men, bound into solidarity by the er- 
rors and sins of ancestors, themselves in their turn misled. Also 
the saving from numberless indirect ways, by the labor and the ef- 
forts which are necessary for reaching both the common and the 
individual aims. 

“If it should demand centuries to be enabled to reach, in full 
measure, this end, to which the codperation of many other things 
are necessary, the object is so great and so beautiful, that it is 
worthy every endeavor. If we shall prevail to awaken the count- 
less divine sparks in humamity, then may single ones be left to 
die away. 

“The more I comprehend your idea of education, the more I 
see the important influence which the female sex must gain in the 
development of human society. For by means of your science 
for mothers adapting education intelligently to the child’s nature, 
and accomplishing for the majority of families, what hitherto only 
a few distinguished women have been able to do, the foundation at 
least of universal culture will be laid. 

“ The kindergarten, and that which immediately follows it, pre- 
pares the elements of knowledge for all, while it opens the outer 
and inner eye of the individual, and already in childhood van- 
quishes aversion to labor by freely exercised powers and habits of 
activity. There is a grade of true culture attainable by every one 
and, at the same time, the way is open for the gifted to be culti- 
vated farther, who according to their powers and gifts may reach 
the highest stages. More than this cannot be attained, on account 
of the great differences of natural endowment, and cannot reason- 
ably be demanded for thé universal culture of the people. By it also 
alone the foundation will be laid for the female sex to be cultivated 
according to the measure of the common endowment, and the ex- 
ceptions to this rule will be allowed to make and to solve higher 
problems than the ordinary ones. Only when their own thought 
and modes of observation are allowed—or made possible—to the 
intellect of women, will it be able for the first time to develop its 
own individuality to the fullest extent, and the feminine genius be 
able to show what it can accomplish. This goal lies yet in the far 
distance, and great impediments are in the way; but it must be 
attained, if there is to be any progress.” 

After we had discussed this subject still farther, and had found 
ourselves generally in accordance, Froebel said, “ Yes, the women 
are my natural allies; and they ought to help me, for I bring to 
them what shall relieve them of their inner and outer fetters, and 
terminate their minority; and at the same time restore to its dig- 
nity long undervalued childhood. But whoever will work with 
me, must undertake a great deal, must suffer ridicule and blame, 
and let themselves be torn in pieces or burnt. Are you able to do 
that ?” 

“I hope I could do it, but if I should be burnt up, I cannot do 
anything more for the cause,” I said, laughing. At that time I 
knew nothing yet of the moral funeral pyres which awaited me, or 
I should not have laughed. 


[N. B.—These Reminiscences of Froebel will be resumed 


after 
some weeks. ] 


| 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


Garpingr.—At a meeting of the superintending school committee of this city, 
held the 2ad inst., the following teachers were elected for the current year: Lin- 
coln street grammar school—principal, Miss Ellen Sawyer; assistant, Miss Helen 
W. Clark. High street grammar school—principal, Miss Ella J. Morse; assist- 
ant, Miss Sarah B. Lord. New Mills grammar school—Miss Clara E. Donald. 
Neal street intermediate school—Mrs. P. Williams. Winter street intermediate 
school—Miss Ella A. Berry. Primary city schools—Dresden street, Miss Nettie 
Mitchell. Maple street-—Miss H. N. Burr. New Mills—Miss M. E. Wads- 
werth. Summer street-—Miss A. E. Sprague. Spring street—Miss Clara E. 
Clark. -Rural schools—Libby Hill, Miss Lizzie Pray. Flag Staff—Minerva 
Donald. Miller district — Miss Hattie Kenniston. Lawrence district— Miss 
Abbie Smith. Salaries the same as last year. City schools commence Monday, 
April 3; rural schools commence Monday, April 10. Mr. Loring Farr has been 
secured as principal of the high school. Miss Lizzie C. Vivian, of Augusta, has 
been elected first assistant, and has accepted. Miss Vivian was formerly one of 
the assistants in the high school in Augusta. 

Luaincton.—The district schools of this town have generally been a success 
the past winter, owing mainly to the wisdom exercised by the agents in employ- 
ing many first-class teachers; teachers who exercised a highly moral as well as 
intellectual influence over their pupils, among whom were J. L. Chase of Stand- 
ish, C. L. Wentworth of Newfield, Alpheus Boothby of Gorham, and James 
’ Pilsbury, S. F. Tufts, C. E. Small, and Leonard J. Strout, of this town, all be- 
ing teachers of experience. With such instruction as emanates from these teach- 
ers, together with the academy influence under that long-tried and faithful 
teacher, Wm. G. Lord, A.B., we think this town will maintain the high position 
which it has long occupied in relation to its public schools. 

Pemproxe.—We learn that J. Marshall Hawkes, principal of Washington 
High School, Pembroke, has been elected supervisor of schools for that town. 
The schools will be thoroughly graded, a course of study arranged, and every- 
thing done to make them second to none in the State. The work of the schools 
for the centennial is complete, and is excellent in kind and character. 

A.rrep.—The winter term of the free high school has just closed. Classes 
have been formed during the year, and have done excellent work, in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, English analysis and composition, reading, physiology, astron- 
omy, natural philosophy, chemistry, and Latin. Mr. Towne, who has been in 
charge of the school for the last five years, leaves this spring. The next term 
begins April 24. 

Bancor.—The school committee last Friday elected Miss Maria L. Daggett 
temporary assistant of the grammar school, West Side, in place of Miss Cochran, 
who will be absent for several weeks on account of ill health. The Spring street 
school for boys closed Saturday, April 1, a large number of the pupils being de- 
sirous to begin their spring work. The committee regard it as a very successful 
experiment, and it will doubtless be continued next winter. 

— The Rumford Center district school, which has been under the instruction 
of E. W. Bartlett the past winter, closed Friday, March 17. Much credit is due 
Mr. Bartlett for his untiring efforts in the school room, and the voice of the dis- 
trict is, as a teacher he cannot be excelled. 

— Mr. Byron Small, of Lubec, formerly a pupil of Pembroke High School, is 
teaching in district number four in Perry. We are pleased to learn that he has 
a large school, and is giving excellent satisfaction. 

— Mr. Alex. T. Lacghlin, of Pembroke High School, is teaching in Wesley. 
An excellent pupil, Mr. Laughlin ought to be successful as a teacher. 

— The boys and girls of the Augusta grammar school gave a dramatic enter- 
toinment at the Insane Asylum on Thursday evening, the 23d ult. 

— Foxcroft Academy is doing good work, and continually advancing. About 
twenty students are pursuing the studies of the classical course this term. 

— The high scheol in Fort Fairfield has now in attendance about ninety pupils. 

— Examination exercises of Pembroke High School, Friday, March 24. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Tue Cewrenmtat.—In a circular dated March 20, Hon. J. W. Simonds, Su- 
perintendent Public Instruction, makes an earnest appeal to the town committees 
to furnish histories of education for the Centennial. Towns that have not com- 
menced this work can have for the preparation of such until May 20. Why 
should not a history of every town be written? They will be of permanent value, 
and no one will regret the time and expense required for such an enterprise. 
We hope this appeal will not be in vain. 

PortsmouTH.—Mr. John Durgin, master of the Jones School, and supervisor 
of all the schools in District No. 2, is the oldest male teacher in the city. In 
1846 he taught the La Fayette School, now in District No. 3. In 1850 he was 
placed in charge of the Cabot Street School, and in 1858 was promoted to the 
head of the grammar department of District No. 2. Since that time he has qual- 
ified 265 pupils for the high school. In 1873 he was made supervisor of his dis- 
trict, in which are now a dozen schools, of all grades, and about so pupils. For 
twenty-six years Mr. Durgin has served the city well and faithfully. Always en- 
couraging his pupils to continue their studies, he has done as much as any one to 
sustain the high school. His pupils stil] come and go, receiving as faithful in- 
struction as did those preceding them. Portsmouth has had many faithful teach- 
ers, some of whom are most enthusiastically spoken of, but no one can have ex- 
celled Mr. Durgin in conscientious fidelity. He has done his work well, and his 
name will stand high on the roll of honor. 

Gi_manton.—The report of the superintending committee presents facts which 
are suggestive in reference to the kind of educational work going on in most of 
the country towns in the State. The town has had 28 schools during the year, 
only 8 of which were winter schools. Of the 22 teachers, 18 were ladies. The 
inference is that the “ big boys,” either through indifference to learning, or haste 
to get into business, have about ceased to be pupils in the country districts, and 
the schools have been adjusted to meet the convenience of children and girls. 
Of the 524 scholars who have been in attendance, 385 have studied arithmetic ; 
18° geography, 116 grammar, and 22 United States history. Almost two-thirds 
have studied nothing besides spelling and the three “R’s.” Less than one- 
fourth were instructed in grammar, and only about one-twentieth had any study 
other than these here alluded to. Most of the teachers are commended, and it 
may be presumed that in general they did all that was expected of them. Prob- 
lem for educational thinkers : How shall the people in the rural towns be brought 
to understand that every child needs to learn how to talk and write, as well as 
to reckon, and that the narrow range of studies pursued in the old log school- 
house will not make a competent member of modern society? and where the 
schools are small, and wages low, how shall teachers be provided who will com- 
prehend the needs of the pupils, and give proper direction to their work ?....The 
spring term of the academy is now in successful operation, and has a goodly num- 
ber in attendance. The students have organized a lyceum, and manifest a deci- 
ded enthusiasm in literary pursuits. The Centennial spirit is alive, and the old 
academy will be honorably represented at the great exposition. 

Rocustsr. — Rochester village has eight schools, which have been main- 
tained the past year, at an expense of $4,192.92. An equal amount has been ap- 
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propriated for the ensuing year. Mr. Lamprey, principal of the high school, 
during the past winter, by his earnest efforts in the cause of temperance, has in- 


curred the displeasure of the anti-temperance men of the village, and, at the an- 
nual school meeting, they endeavored, by drumming up every anti-temperance | 


voter, to elect a school committee which would di Mr. Lamprey ; but the 
temperance element prevailed, and there was a handsome majority in favor of 
retaining him another year. Right triumphed, and it was demonstrated that a 
teacher can have opinions, and express them, and still bea teacher. At the same 
meeting Miss Susan M. Warren was elected as one of the superintending com- 
mittee, and it was voted that the high school be moved into the new school-house, 
which is said to be a very fine building. 

FARMINGTON.—The six schools of Farmington village have cost, the past year, 
$3,400. The entire amount of banks and railroad taxes received from the State, 
amounting to about $2,800, is annually divided among the school districts of the 
town, thus greatly increasing the school revenue. After years of delay, Farming- 
ton has decided to build a school-house. Although the times are somewhat hard, 
yet the high school district provides more money for school purposes this year 
than last. E. J. Goodwin enters upon his fifth year as principal of the high 
school. 

CLAREMoNnT. — The Stevens High School committee, in their annual report, 
say that the school “ has enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. The teachers have 
been faithful and laborious, and have fully maintained the previous high standing 
of the school.” The original amount of the fund was $10,000. The trustees 
have received nothing from the estate of Mr. Stevens, either as principal or inter- 
est, of the legacy of $40,000 which they hoped to have obtained during the year. 
The State superintendent has received from this school a contribution for the 
Centennial. A. J. Swain is principal. 

Great Fatus.—The Great Falls ¥ournal speaks very highly of the examina- 
tion in the high school of that village, at the close of the spring term. Mr. 
Dickson, the principal, is an excellent scholar and a thorough teacher, and his 
school gives evidence of it. 

TiLToNn. —The spring term of N. H. Conference Seminary opens with encour- 
aging prospects. Students are still coming in, and will probably swell the num- 
ber to 175. ‘The senior class have undertaken a new enterprise. They gavea 
literary entertainment on the evening of March 31st, the proceeds of which are 
to be deposited as the beginning of an endowment of $500 for a scholarship. 
The members of the class pledge to add not less than a dollar a year each till the 
amount is made up. 

Kens. — The Keene High School began its spring session April 3d. The 
friends of the school are all well pleased with the reputation of Mr. Powell, re- 
cently elected principal, and there seems to be a desire that the session may be a 
successful one. A new private school has been opened, under the care of Miss 
S. L. Richardson. 

— The following teachers have been engaged for the summer term of the 
Marlborough graded school: Primary department, Miss Rena Harrington; In- 
termediate, Miss Ella R. Bickford, of Winchendon, Mass. ; Grammar, Miss 
Nellie M. Atwood, of South Acworth. 

— The Walpole High School commences its spring term on the 1oth of April, 
under the care of Mr. C. R. Crowell, who has so long been its successful principal. 

American Institute of Instruction. ; 

The following is from the Grafton County Fournal: 


H. O. Lapp, Esq: _ Provipence, R. I., Jan. 18, 1876. 
Dear Sir : —The directors of the American Board of Instruction, at their 
last meeting, voted, unanimously, to accept the cordial invitation extend 
you in behalf of the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, to hold the 
next meeting of the Institution in New Hampshire. As you suggested that the 
citizens of Plymouth would be pleased to have us meet with them, the officers 
have decided to do so July 11, 12, and 13. 
trul Merrick Lyon. 


Yours truly, 
President of the American Institute of Instruction. 


Editors of Fournal : — The above acceptance by the officers of the American 
Institute of Instruction, of an invitation to hold their next annual meeting in 
Plymouth will doubtless interest many of your readers. This is the oldest body 
of educators in the United States, and embraces many eminent men, as well as 
those most active in college and school work throughout the Eastern and Mid- 
die States. The exercises of the association are highly instructive and practical. 
Last year they included papers by several presidents and professors of leading 
colleges in our land, and other distinguished teachers. The hespitality of our 
citizens will be asked for about one hundred ladies, who may attend from this 
and other States, and who personally engage in the laborious and important work 
of teaching, and are deserving of whatever kindness and respect we may show 
them. The gentlemen constituting the larger portion of the members, will pro- 
vide for themselves at the hotels, the proprietors of which have offered to reduce 
their prices. Having been assured by a number of our citizens that a most hos- 
pitable welcome will be accorded to the Association, and having had most liberal 
inducements made to us by Superintendent Dodge, on the part of the railroad, 
we have given the invitation, which has been unanimously accepted. May we 
not hope that the honor thus secured to our attractive town of Plymouth will be 
appreciated, and doors be thrown wide open to receive our guests. 4H. 0. L. 


From the above it appears that the American Institute is likely to receive a 
cordial welcome at Plymouth. 


VERMONT. 


St. Arsans.—The exercises of the closing day in the winter term on Fridav 
afternoon, March 31st, were attended by a large number of our people, who filled 
the hall, even to standing room, which must have been highly gratifying to Mr. 
Landon, and encouraging to the scholars of the academy. The exercises were 
both entertaining to the audience and creditable to those who took part in them. 
We learn that the number of scholars enrolled in the academic department for 
the winter term was 47; average attendance 39, against 14 and rorespectively for 
the summmer term. The total number enrolled at the academy we find to be 
441, and at the Elm street school 247; total for both, 678. Under the able man- 
agement of Mr. Landon, the schools have been highly successful. 

Montre.ier. — The winter term of the Union School closed Friday, March 
31, with the usual oral examinations in the Academical department, followed by 
select declamations and recitations by members of the school. Compared with 
the condition of the school a year since, the term just finished witnesses an un- 
usual degree of progress in scholarship, good order, and regularity of attendance. 
The whole number of pupils in the school is 349, with an average attendance of 
303; of this number 8s have not been absent during the term. 

St. Jounspury. — The last school term of the year began this week. The 
only change in the teachers is the withdrawal of Miss Connell, and the employ- 
ing of Miss Annie Gorham..... From the treasurer’s report we learn that there 
was paid on the debt of the district, the past year, principal and interest, $1,625 ; 
paid to the academy, for instruction, $775; for salary of nine teachers, $3,250 ; 
repairs and improvements, $600; for uel, $659 ; remaining debt of the district, 
$7,400. Whole number of pupils in the academy the past two years, at the ex- 
pense of the district, 48; cash in treasury for current expenses, $904. _ 

Harpwicx.—From the school registers of the past year we glean most of the 


following statistics: Number of school districts in town, 11; number of weeks 


of school supported, 275 ; number of Jegal scholars registered, 343 ; amount ex- 
pended for teacher’s wages, exclusive of board, $1,348.50; amount raised by dis- 
trict taxation, $1,860.62; amount of public school fund distributed March 24, 
1876, $587.10; aggregate attendance of legal resident scholars in all the schools 
during the year, 30,270 days; district taxation for the support of schools ranges 
from ten to fifty per cent. Why not improve the character and efficiency of the 
schools, and equalize taxation for their support, by the adoption of the ‘town sys- 
tem,” so-called? One district (Center) has erected a new school-house at a cost 
of $825. 

Woopstock.—The prudential committee of school district No. 8, submit a 
report for the year ending March 28, 1876. The attendance upon all the schools 
for the several terms has been as follows: Spring term, aggregate 227; average 
170. Fall term, aggregate 221; average 190. Winter term, aggregate 217 ;. ay- 
erage 184. Showing a considerable gain in the attendance as compared with the 
previous year. 

— The East Burke school-house took fire after the school meeting, Tuesday 
evening, and was totally consumed. It was a good, modern-style house. It 
seems the old folks couldn’t take care of the fire as well as the boys could, and 
ought not to have been trusted with it. Insured. 

— A Montpelier paper says: “ Itis a mistake to suppose that the duty of su- 
pervision rests entirely upon the superintendent and prudential committee. The 
people who patronize the school, and on whom it depends for support, can and 
ought to have a more intimate acquaintance with its management and work than 
they at present possess. Visits on the part of parents will, it is believed, serve 
to stimulate and encourage both teachers and pupils in their labor.” 

— The juniors of Middlebury College will have a centennial exhibition, April 
4th. It will be “‘in costume,” and they propose making it a rich affair altogether. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Middlesex County Teachers’ Association. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the Middlesex County Teachers’ Associa- 

tion will be held in the Town Hall, Concord, April 14 and 15, 1876. 
PROGRAMME. 

Friday, A. M.—g:30, Preliminary business. 

10:00, ** Primary Schools and their Relation to the Higher Grades,” by E. H. 
Davis, Supt. Woburn Public Schools. Discussion of this paper. 

10:45, ‘The Training which Girls Need,”” by Mrs. A. G. Woolson, Concord, 
N. H. Discussion. 

11:30, “* Principles and Methods of Teaching,’’ by A. Bronson Alcott, Concord. 

12:00, Intermission for dinner. 

P. M.—2:00, “ The Metric System,” by W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge High 
School.” 

2:45, “A Reformed Alphabet,” by Joseph A. Allen, West Newton. Discus- 
sion to be opened by D. B. Hagar, Principal Salem Normal School. 

In order that all may have an opportunity to visit the places of historic inter- 
est in the town without losing any of the exercises, atthe close of this discussion 
the convention will adjourn until evening. 

7:30, Some of the Wants of the Teacher's Profession,” by Samuel Eliot, 
Master Girls’ High School, Boston. 

Saturday, A. M.—g:00, Election of officers and other business. 

9:30, “* The Claims of Drawing for a Place in the Public Schools,” by Mr. Ber- 
tram Harrison, teacher of Drawing in Lowell Schools. 

Noricss. — All friends of education are cordially invited to be present, and it 


ed by| is hoped every topic will be discussed as thoroughly as time will permit. The 


people of Concord, with characteristic hospitality, will provide entertainment for 
the convention. 

The Fitchburg and Boston & Lowell railroads will furnish free return tickets, 
and the Fitchburg, with exceptional liberality, will run a special train from Con- 
cord to Boston, at 9:30 p. m., to accommodate those who wish to remain through 
theevening. Friends of educationin Boston and vicinity will make a note of this. 

All who go to Concord from Boston, via the Fitchburg road, must obtain excur- 
sion tickets at the station. All others will obtain return tickets at the convention. 

Trains leave Boston for Concord on Lowell railroad at 7:10, 8:10, a. m.; 12:05, 
2:45) 4:10, §:10, 6:25, p.m. Return 6:50, 7:50, 8:59, @. M.} 12245, 3:50 4:50 
5:55) m. 

Trains leave Boston for Concord on Fitchburg railroad at 7:30, 11:00, a. m. ; 
120, 4:15, §:30, 6:10, p.m. Return at 7:00, 7:52, 8:40, 9:34, 10:23, a Mm. ; 1:30, 
6:38, 9:30, p. m. J. D. Brtunes, Président. 

G. A. Secrefary. 


Boston.—The elevation of Mr. Mason, of the Eliot school, to a school super- 
visorship, has caused a vacancy in the school, which has been temporarily filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Jameson, formerly of the Boylston School. 

Lows.u.—At the regular meeting of the school committee, the Committee on 
Teachers reported inexpedient to reduce the present corps of teachers. A com- 
mittee of three was raised to examine the academy of Notre Dame, kept by the 
Sisters of Charity, to report if it can be approved by the board as provided by. 
the recent law. It was voted to permit a public exhibition of drawings in Hynt- 
ington Hall after the State exhibition. The opinion of the city solicitor was read, 
that the superintertdent of schools may be a member of the committee on teach- 
ers. One member gave notice that he should ask for an injunction against the 
action of the committee, if the superintendent remained. Another moved that 
the rule be so amended as to retire the superintendent from that committee. It 
was laid on the table for one month. - 

Lawrence. — The school committee have voted to abolish the special teacher 
of writing in the schools, and the following changes in salaries: Superintendent 
of Schools, reduced from $3,000 to $2,500; female teachers, $600, $500, $400, 
and $300, according to grade, instead of $550, $500, and $475, as at present. 
The estimated saving by the change is $6,000. The reductions will take effect 
September 1. No reduction is yet made in the salaries of male teachers. The 
committee voted to recommend the erection of a small wooden school-house in 
Ward 6, east of Union street. 

BrimrieLp. — The annual exhibition of Hitchcock Free High School took 
place Friday, March 17. The examinations were : In music, Miss Warren, of 
Worcester, teacher ; languages (Latin and Greek); English branches, recitations 
in physical geography and arithmetic, conducted by E. A. Norwood, principal ; 
in algebra, grammar, and civil government, by W. W. McClench; in geography 
and second reading, by Miss H. Lane; in arithmetic, by Miss F. V.- Doane. 
This school, although not widely known, is a power for good in its vicinity. It is 
in a very prosperous condition. A new course of study has been planned, of 4 
high grade, whieh, when carried out, will place the school on a level with our best 
academies and female seminaries. 

Grarron.—We have received a neatly printed catalogue of the high school. 
It has a brief sketch of the school, which will prove interesting to its many friends. 
The graduating exercises took place last week, and lack of space forbids a full ac 
count. Mr. Clay, the popular principal, was presented with the illustrated Eng 
lish edition of Knights’ Shakespeare, in library half-calf, and the assistant prin~ 
cipal, Miss Julia Putnam, with Osgood’s gift edition of Whittier, red-lined and 
illustrated, and a beautiful vase filled with flowers. 

Wast Depuam.—The Colburn School held its annual exhibition last week. 
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The exercises passed off to the credit of all concerned. The school is under the 
charge of James W. Parker, Sarah Ellis, and Lizzie Cheney. 

Ware.—The high school principal's salary is reduced $100, and the wages of 
the teachers in the other schools are reduced $1.00 a week, primary school teach- 
ers excepted, and with one exception the teachers will be the same the coming 
term as during the last. A petition to the school committee to have George C. 
Trenn retained as principal of the grammar school, is being extensively signed. 

Spencer.—Albert Warren has been re-engaged for his seventh year of service 
in the high school. The assistant, Miss Thorndike, has resigned, and returns to 
Camden, Me. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The last annual report of the Springfield school committee has 
been received. We were well pleased with the interesting and suggestive paper 
of A. P. Stone, the popular superintendent of schools. 

— In South Hadley they have a worthy school-teacher who has just completed 
her seventieth year. For more than forty-five years she has taught school in 
the same town. 

— The closing exercises of the winter term of Lasell Female Seminary, at Au- 
burndale, occurred last week, and passed off very creditably. The seminary is 
still as prosperous as ever, and maintains a high rank among the young ladies’ 
academies of the country. : 

— Mr. H. L. Edwards, Superintendent of the Northampton Public Schools, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Provipence.—For two or three weeks the public schools have been taking the 
examinations preparatory to the educational exhibit for the centennial. The 
matter was delayed considerably, from doubts concerning aid for the purpose be- 
ing furnished by the State; but the necessary funds being voted, the matter was 
taken up in earnest. The questions for the different grades of the schools were 
framed by the commissioner of public schools for the State, Hon. T. B. Stock- 
well, and the superintendent of schools for this city, Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., 
they being guided by the amount of ground which the pupils in the different 
grades had been over. The examinations serve the double purpose of work for 
the centennial, and for the regular quarterly written examinations, for the school 
records, The pupils have manifested a good degree of interest in the work, and, 
judging from specimen papers which we have seen, they will have no cause to be 
ashamed of the results, although the papers are no better than may be seen at 
any time in the several schools. Considerable matter in educational history for 
different towns and institutions of the State is in preparation, one of the most 
valuable as well as readable productions of which will undoubtedly be Col. T. W. 
Higginson’s “ History of Education in Rhode Island.” 

Coventry. — Washington village, in Coventry, is a pleasant village, with pleas- 

ant people and good schools. The public school in this village closed with a 
pleasing entertainment, on Friday, March 24, consisting of speaking, singing, 
and readings, which was attended by parents and friends, who pronounced the 
exercises very good, and reflecting honor on teachers and pupils. The school 
during the past term of three months has been under the instruction of Caleb G. 
Bates in the Grammar department, and Miss Ella F. Griffin in the Primary de- 
partment, who by their untiring zeal in the discharge of their duties, have merited 
and received the unanimous approval of their patrons and pupils, fully maintain- 
ing their former reputation of excellence as teachers. The following is an ex- 
tract from the teachers’ report: Whole number of boys registered in the Gram- 
mar department, 22; whole number of girls registered in the Grammar depart- 
ment, 20; whole number of boys registered in the Primary department, 23 ; 
whole number of girls registered in the Primary department, 25; total number 
of pupils registered, 90; number under five and over fifteen years of age, 12; 
total number of days attendance, 4,582; total number of days absence, 281; av- 
erage daily attendance, 82; percentage of attendance, 94 1-5. 

CENTERVILLE.—We do not know whether to congratulate Mr. O. P. Clarke, 
teacher of the grammar school at Centerville, or not todo so. His pupils a few 
days ago presented him with a “‘ vevolver’’ (what is it?), and soon recovering from 
his natural surprise at such an event, he forthwith commenced to use it. We 
have not seen full reports, but learned that “ order’ was immediately established. 
It has been further stated that both “‘himself and pupils were gratified.” We 
have not heard of a coroner’s inquest or any other legal investigations, and sur- 
mise that there is some mystery about the “ revolver.’’ Will Mr. Clarke tell us 
how he uses it? 


PortsmouTH.—The last term of the school year closed on Friday, the 31st 
ult. The first term of the new school year will commence on Monday, the first 
day of May. As a whole, our schools have good teachers, and most of them 
ought to be retained; but under our district system it is by no means cegtain that 
our best teachers will be retained. ‘The following-named persons have taught in 
our schools the present term: Miss Ella Harwood, Miss Hannah C. Collins, 
Mr. George P. Hall, Mr. Henry L. Moore, Mrs. Clara E. Dennis, Miss Nannie 
H. Chase, Mr. Christopher D. Albro, Miss Ida L. Pierce, and Miss Anna 
C. Boyd. 

Tue ALUMNI OF THE ProvipeNce ConFERENCE SEMINARY.—We observe 
that a call is made for the post-office address of all persons who have ever been 
students in the Providence Conference Seminary at East Greenwich, to be sent 
to Rev. S. F. Upham, D.D., 38 Bromfield street, Boston. It is proposed, we 
learn, to organize an alumni association, which will embrace all students at this 
institution under its former corporate name of Kent Academy, as well as its pres- 
ent. As its history extends over more than three-quarters of a century, it is pre- 
sumed that the number of its alumni must be very large. 


Mowry anv Gorr’s Scuoot (Providence).—A pleasant elocutionary exercise 
was given at the above school a few days since. A large number of parents and 
friends were present, and were much delighted with the results of the excellent 
training in reading and speaking given by the permanent teacher in this depart- 
ment in this school, Mrs. H. M. Miller. Two prizes were offered for the best 
results in pieces selected for the contestants, which were taken by Masters Olney 
Arnold and Philip C. Sheldon. It is not too much to say for this school that the 
very best teaching is secured for the several departments. 


CONNECTICUT. 


East Hampton.—The Center School, F. A. Lillie, principal, closed its winter 
term on Friday, March 24. There were registered, in the upper department, 49, 
with an average attendance of 37; and in the lower department 59, with 
an average attendance of 38. Emma Sears and Clara Buell were present at 
every calling of the roll. The following is the standard of the first ten who at~ 
tended school in the upper department, each in her order: Elnora Watrous, 
Clara Buell, Sophia Cone, Fannie Day, Adella Willey, Edith Willie, Grace 
Smith, Emma Sears, Sarah Alden, Mary Goff. The usual examination, which 
is held at the close of the winter term, was deferred on account of the death of 
Adella Willey, which occurred the last week of the school. Never late, never 
absent, but always in her place, her loss will be felt not only by the school, but 
pele at in which she dwelt. The summer term commenced Monday, 

3 

CantRat§Vittace. —The winter term of the schools in this village closed 


Friday, March 24, with an examination highly creditable alike to teacher and 
pupil. A full attendance of the parents, and the encouraging words they gave, 
showed the high value given to the services of Mr. H. Gard as teacher of the 
higher department. The names of Annie Booker und Willie Loring were given 
as scholars who had not been absent a single day for two terms. The spring ses- 
sion Commences after a vacation of three weeks, with the same teachers. 


Greenrietp Hitt. — The district schools of Greenfield and Fairfield have 
closed for their spring vacation, after a successful winter term. Most of the 
teachers of these schools have done remarkable well. The Center School, with 
Mr. William Wakeman as teacher, had an exhibition Thursday evening, March 
23, in the hall of the academy. The speaking of dialogues and single pieces by 
the children and youth was very good. Some of the little children, as well as 
the older scholars, excelled in their speaking, and afforded a very pleasant even- 
ing’s entertainment. The dialogue entitled “‘ How to Make Mothers Happy,” 
was in itself a good temperance lecture. Adapted to the times was the dialogue 
entitled “ 1776 and 1876.” Equally good was that entitled “‘ Scandal.” Several 
good hymns and songs were sung during the evening, such as “The Golden 
Rule,” “Touch Not the Cup,” ** Ever to the Right, Boys,” and “ Red, White, 
and Blue.’”’ The exhibition was well calculated to improve the children in the 
art of speaking, and they deserve to be praised for the manner they performed 
their several parts. The school in Burr's district, under the instruction of Miss 
Adeline Alfred, has done well the past winter, especially in punctuality and reg- 
ularity of attendance. The whole number of scholars in the school was 24, and 
the average attendance of the month of March was 18. The following were the 
banner scholars of the school, some of whom were not absent nor tardy a single 
time during the month, viz.; Willie B. Hill, Horace E. Hill, Bennie Bradley, 
Josie Hill, Frank Lockwood, Harriet E. Jennings, Rufus Wales, Sarah Hop- 
kins. Such punctual scholars deserve high praise. 


ATTAWAUGAN. — The examination of the Attawaugan school, taught by Miss 
Josephine Bartlett, a graduate of the State Normal School, was held Thursday 
afternoon, March 23. The school is in an excellent condition. We have often 
heard that Attawaugan excelled in schools. Miss Bartlett is worthy of great 
praise, thoroughly educated, and adapted for the position that she fills. Her 
method of teaching, and her many ways of presenting new ideas to draw the 
minds of the children out, attracted much interest. The object lesson was very 
interesting indeed, showing how much could be learned from one small object. 
The class in phonic analysis was perfect, and also illustrated spelling. Map- 
drawing we never saw better. One of the most prominent features among the 
children was the neatness and skill with which they used their crayons and pen- 
cils, from the oldest down to the youngest. A lesson printed by one of the small- 
est girls was done so accurately that it could hardly be told from type-printing. 
The Attawaugan people Rave every reason to be proud of their school. Many 
visitors were present, and some very complimentary remarks were made by the 
visiting committee and others. 

Unruty Boys.—The following comes from a town in the western part of the 
State. We donot believe there are many towns of which such complaints can 
be truthfully made: 

“ Unruly Boys. — This subject is one of serious import, and is daily 
becoming more so. Much has been, and is said about splendid discipline in 
the public schools; of the control teachers have over scholars during school hours 
and even out of them, and of the advancement made in the methods used in giv 
ing the rising generation what is called liberal education. But is the style of do. 
ing things in truth better than that of the past? Are the scholars of to-day, who 
wade through modern text-books to get the ground-work of morals, knowledge, 
and science, more likely to be successful than were they of forty years ago, who 
had only Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book, Daboll’s Arithmetic, and the 
New Testament to help them? The conduct of boys in the street now-a-days 
after school hours is an answer to that question. It is no uncommon thing now 
for them to flourish and fire revolvers, and talk about the bullets they expect to 
put through people who dare question their rights. 

“ Once the teacher’s injunction on dismissing his scholars, that they go to their 
homes and not loiter by the way, was of consequence enough tobe heeded. How 
is it now? No sooner are boys out of sight of the school-house, than they be- 
gin to contrive and execute plans for the furtherance of their ‘advanced’ ideas. 
Several boys attending a public school are known to carry revolvers constantly, 
and believing the stories they tell, persons coming in contact and opposing them, 
are liable to be perforated with some whistling missile. And what power has the 
teacher, or even the parent, for that matter, to prevent. In these times when 
men’s passions seem to be so little under control; when murders are frequent, 
and punishment of the guilty is the exception rather than the rule, it is essential 
that our youth be taught how to exercise their better judgments, and above all some 
means be should adopted whereby fire-arms can be kept fromthem. Each of these 
boys may at any moment get into a passion, and what an exhibition it would be 
for them to deliberately draw a pistol, as they are likely to do, and blow out the 
brains of those confronting them! Unless the wills of many very unruly boys 
growing up around us are curbed, and greater attention is paid by parents to their 
conduct at home and abroad, the record of crime, already voluminous enough, 
will ere long be swelled by details of horrors not heretofore dreamed of.” 

— The Dayville schools opened for the spring term Monday, March 3. Mu- 
sical exercises are to enliven the school in future, a nice Mason and Hamlin organ 
having been purchased. 


he demands for settlement, and will stand trial at Haverhill this term. 
Parker, since the failure to settle, has demanded $800, which it is reported the 
town of Hanover has paid to avoid the annoyance of a suit. 

Bowpoin.—The spring catalogue of Bowdoin College has just made its appear- 
ance from the Brunswick 7e/egraph job press, neatly printed. The summary 
gives medical students 93, seniors 43, juniors 49, sophomores 23, freshmen 33, 
total 241. Everything is working well at the present time.....The Bowdoin 
Orient editors for the coming year are as follows: C. A. Perry, C. B. Seabury, 
G. T. Little, J. E. Chapman, E. W. Cousens, W. C. Green, W. T. Cobb. 
Princeton.—Another year has been added to the scientific course at Prince- 
ton, making the time for the academic and scientific courses the same—four years. 
This will probably necessitate the election of one or more new instruetors. ....Mr. 
Lynde, of New York, lately gave $5,000 to establish a prize debate. The board 


of trustees has decided that the debate shall come off on class-day evening, and 
be open to the senior class only, the prizes being two in number. The question 


for discussion is to be given out one month previously, but the particular side 


upon which each one is to debate is to be announced only on the morning pre- 
ceding the debate. 


A Jewisu Co--ecr.—An invitation and address of the presidents of the prin- 


cipal New-York congregations has been issued fer a convention of delegates of 


all congregations that may desire to combine in the establishment and support of 


a Hebrew college; the convention to be held in the city of New York on the 


24th day of May next. The address merely embodies the ideas that will serve as 

the basis of deliberation. How the college is to be established ; whether it is to 

be a separate, entirely independent institution, or one connected with one of the 

large colleges of the country, such as Yale or Cornell; how it is to be supported ; 

all these questions are left to the convention. We doubt not that a considerable 

number of the principal congregations of the country will join the movement ; 

we can safely assert that the movement for such a co-operation is not conceived 

in a spirit of opposition to a similar movement inaugurated in the West, nor do 

the New-York congregations desire to assume any farther control than that of 

giving the first impulse and issue the invitation. The movement itself is not 

new. It had its beginning more than ten years ago, and was then inaugurated 

by the Emanu-E] congregation. The chances of success are greater now than 

they were then; there is no longer that clannish, sectarian spirit which divided 
the congregations then into so many little isolated communities; still we do 
not expect that the work will be consummated at once. We do not ex- 
pect to see a college readily established in a year, but we feel confident that a 
solid foundation will be laid, upon which a lasting structure will be erected. 
The movement does not require the blowing of trumpets and sounding of cym- 
bals; asimple invitation is all that is required, an appeal to the sense of religious 
duty. Congregations imbued with a sense of their duty toward the perpetuation 
of Judaism will join, others may probably hold back and await development. 
The strength of the movement must, in the beginning, not be measured by the great 
number of congregations that will likely be represented, but by the earnest deter- 
mination, the firm purposes, the willingness to bring sacrifices on the altar of 
duty of those that band together for the purpose, and their ability to sustain the 
resolutions which they may form. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Albany, Rochester, and for all we know, New Orleans, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco, will be represented by its largest congregations, and these, firmly united, 
will carry out any measure they may determine upon.— Fewish Messenger. 

Girarp.—The trustees have decided to build four additional buildings. They 
will be constructed of white marble, the dimensions of each to be 55 x 80 feet, 
divided into two houses, making eight in all, each house to accommodate thirty 
pupils, making room for 240 pupils in addition to the present number of 550. 
These buildings can be completed and ready for occupancy in six months, and it 
is intended to then test fully in them the family system. Each family of thirty 
will be under the care ofa ‘“‘house mother,” assisted by a resident teacher, a 
seamstress, and two servants; will have a large room in which to work and ample 
playground for out-door exercise. It was also resolved to erect immediately a 
chapel large enough to accommodate all the boys that are likely to be in the in- 
stitution for many years. The infirmary will also be in common forall the pupils. 
If the experiment of the family system proves successful, it will be extended to 
the whole institution. 

— The following are officially stated to be the present needs of the California 
University ; $100,000 for the erection of the central portion of a large building 
for the library and museum, and for the secretary's office, said building to cost 
ultimately not exceeding $250,000, to be built of brick or other substantial mate- 
rial, and of such form as to admit of its future enlargement by wings, so as not 
to impair the interior arrangement or exterior architecture; $10,000 for a wooden 
building for an auditorium, drill-room, and armory, of size sufficient to accommo- 
date not less than 1,000 people; $10,000 for out-of-door agricultural operations 
and experiments on the university grounds, and in continuation of the work al- 
ready accomplished, and that now under way, in practical and experimental agri- 
culture ; $22,000 for the increase of the water supply to the university buildings 
and the agricultural grounds; $40,000 for the erection of a plain, substantial 
building of brick, 70x 50 feet, and two stories in height, for the departments of 
Mechanics and Mining, which have been established in response to the public 
demand, and in conformity with the organic act establishing the university ; 
$s,eco for the purchase of additional books for the library, for which (in every 


COLLEGES. 
Ya.e.—The prize for the best junior-exhibition piece was awarded to Samuel 


L. Eaton, of Lancaster, Wis. The speaking occurred on Thursday, March 3:. 
.---On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday evenings, and Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week, gymnastic exhibitions were held. The pariici- 
pants have been working faithfully under Mr. Sargent during the winter, as their 
excellent performance proved. The proceeds, which happened to be a loss of 
$300, were intended to be given to the United Workers... .»Mr. Flagg, ’72, has 
presented to the Yale Navy an eight-oared barge for the use of the university 
crew..--. All the published works of Yale men exhibited at the centennial will, 
when it is over, be given to the Yale library...-- Dr. Francis Bacon, of New 
Haven, professor of Surgery of Yale College, has been invited to the faculty of 
the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore. 

Westevan (Middletown, Conn.)—¥uaior Exhibition.—The second annual 
contest for the “Ferry Prizes,’ came off on Wednesday evening, March 29. 
Music was furnished by the Franklin quartette, consisting of Professor Franklin, 
Messrs. Davis, Pearn, and Parsons. A large and intelligent audience were pres- 
ent, and attested their interest in the exercises by frequent applause. Willis Gay- 
lord Clarke, of St Clair, Mich., received the first prize of thirty dollars. His 
oration was on the “ Duty of Religious Doubt,” and evinced the care which the: 
speaker had given to the subject—both in depth of thought and eloquent deliv- 
ery. The second prize, of twenty dollars, was awarded to Thomas C. Martin, 
of Warren, Mass., whose subject was the “‘ Character of Channing.” 

DarTMouTH.—The tuition in the Scientific department remains unchanged, it 
being kept at its present low rate in compliance with the wish of Mr. Chandler, 
its founder. All expenses here are much less than at any similar institution in 
the country. .--- The ten Dartmouth students indicted for disturbing J. B. Par- 


department of knowledge) there is urgent need; $10,000 for the improvement of 
the grounds ; $66,000 to meet the deficiency between the current expenses of the 
university and its income. The regents of the university have asked the Legis- 
lature to appropriate these sums. The total of the university’s annual income 
amounts to $95,000. The expenses for the year ending May 31, 1876, are 


$128,000. 


— The following sensible words from President Chadbourne exactly coincide 


with our own opinion on the subject: ‘Small text-books, containing only the es- 
sentials of the subjects treated of, only those parts that have life in them, that 
cannot be eliminated without leaving the subjects imperfect, are rare. It takes a 
brave man, and one merciless toward himself, to make a small, simple, but thor- 
ough text-book. Such books we must have, if we use text-books at all.’’ 


— The last catalogue of the University of Vermont and State Agricultural 


College has been received. There are 91 undergraduate and 62 medical students. 


— Williams College has just received $8,000 from the estate of Mrs. Mills, of 


New York. 


— The trustees of Boston University have voted to increase the faculty of the 


College of Liberal Arts by an additional professor. Nearly $70,000 has been 
subscribed toward the finances of the university, to become available when $100, - 


ooo is reached. 


— Sir Josiah Mason, the great pen-maker of Birmingham, has built a college, 


and endowed it at a cost of $1,500,000; also an orphanage and almshouse costing 
as much more. 


— Professor Miiller has undertaken to edit, for Oxford University press, all 


the sacred books of the world, except the Bible, and the Chinese Scriptures, 
which last will be allotted to the eminent Sinologue, Dr. Legge, the first occu- 
pant of the Chinese chair at Oxford. 


— Out of one hundred and seventeen ladies in Michigan University, only four 


have taken to law. How many have taken to lawyers is not stated. 


— We are never so well inclined to believe in a stroke of good fortune as when — 


ker’s book auction and injuring his property, have refused to pay him the $500 


one has just been dealt us. 


has resigned his position. 
| 
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Educational Letter from Germany. 
THE EXPECTED SCHOOL LAW OF PRUSSIA. 


A new school law which shall embrace in itself all the various 
classes of educational institutions in all Prussia, and definitely fix 
what shall be required of each of them, has been for a long time 
promised and anxiously expected in Prussia. Such a law will be 
of much interest to educators in every part of the world, since it 
will embody the fruits of the experience of that nation which has 
for fifty years been more steadily progressing in the science of 
education than any other. Many of the existing regulations here in 
regard to public instruction are based on Orders of the ministry of 
education which have never been submitted to the ratification of a 
representative assembly. Such is the case, for example, with the 
regulations as to the examinations of lady-teachers. Already at 
the close of the last century a comprehensive law of education was 
promised and expected. In 1817, when the present national 
church of Prussia was established in the form in which it now ex- 
ists, the school law was definitely promised. Some years later a 
bill was really prepared, but only to be laid away with other un- 
used papers. 

Ladenberg, during his ministry, took the matter in hand, but the 
reaction against revolutionary principles which took place during 
his time, prevented any result. In 1859, the minister, Bethman 
Hollweg, prepared a sketch of such a law, which also came to 
nothing. Other attempts came to grief through the strong reac- 
tionary spirit which ruled the councils of the nation during 
Miihler’s period of power. First since Falk has had charge of 
these interests of the nation, a prospect of some real result has 
appeared; and he has again and again promised to prepare 
and lay before the House an educational law. This will be a 
gigantic work, and will require the united efforts of many of the 
best minds in the kingdom. But the Liberals will not admit this 
fact as an excuse for the delay, and Windhorst of Bielefeld—a very 
different man from his Ultramontanist namesake, the member from 
Messpen—lately made it the subject of an interrogation to the min- 
istry, accompanied by one of his most elegant speeches. As a 
general rule, the debates in the Prussian House of Representa- 
tives, unlike those in the Imperial Parliament, are of little impor- 
tance, and consequently of little interest for American readers. 
As this one, however, is on a subject which must possess peculiar 
interest for all other educated nations, I will mention here some of 
the chief points touched. 

The member said that two years ago, when the new elections for 
representatives took place, it was the hope of the Liberal party 
that the legislative period, the twelfth since the establishment of 
the constitution, would not pass without the giving of the so-long-de- 
sired and so-much-needed educational law. [Mote.—I will remark 
here for the benefit of readers not familiar with the Prussian con- 
stitution, that a /egis/ative period here embraces the three years dur- 
ing which the members elected retain their seats.] It was the gen- 
eral feeling that this law and that giving to the provinces a local 
independent representation and government, were the two impor- 
tant tasks that lay before the new legislature. But the third and 
last year of the legislative period has arrived, and this law has not 
yet been prepared to be laid before the House. The members 
must return to their constituents, and give account to them why the 
just expectations of so many Liberal voters have not been fulfilled. 
The speaker did not mean to reproach Herr Falk, the “ cudtus-min- 
ister,” for this failure in fulfilling, up to this time, the general expec- 
tation. He knew that the minister’s energies had all been ab- 
sorbed in the,“ cudtus-kampf” (the church-state struggle), and he 
was fully sensible what claims to grateful acknowledgment of his 
services the minister had thus won in the widest circles. (Here 
the Ultramontane party—the Centre, as they are called here—gave 
the liveliest tokens of dissent, with the cries of Oho! oho! which 
answer in the German representative assemblies to the ironical 
Hear! hear ! of Englishmen.) 

The speaker knew what a colossal task the collecting of the ma- 
terials for the schema for such a law, and the arranging and order- 
ing of these, would be ; but Minister Falk had again and again 
spoken of the fulfilling of this expectation as the one great task set 
for his ministerial life. 

The great point was to separate the school definitely and finally 
from the church, which had proved itself to be but an unkind step- 
mother to the former. (Here the Ultramontane Center repeated 
again their vehement interjections of dissent. All my readers 
know that in Prussia what are called “ confessional schools”,—that 
is, separate schools for Protestants,—have been supported by the 
State in the regions where there is a mixed population ; and of 
course it is a great point with the Ultramontanists to prevent the 
replacing these schools by others in which the children of Protest- 
ants and Catholics shall be instructed together in all branches ex- 
cept during the weekly hours of religious instruction, which shall 
be given separately to Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish children, by 
ministers of the different faiths.) 

The speaker went on to say that the many complaints now prev- 
alent as to the increasing roughness and brutality of the mass of 
the people, could only be rightly brought to an end by a new 
school system, which should provide for a more thorough cultare 
of the heart and understanding. An important hindrance in the 
minister’s way was the 24th article of the constitution, which for- 
bade the establishment of non-confessional schools, “ But,” said 
he, “we have changed so many things in the constitution ” (Aha! 


aha! from the Ultramontanists, who reproach the Liberals with 
unconstitutional proceedings, and are glad when they seem to con- 
fess to them.) “I say we have changed so many things, that we 
can easily make an open way for our minister here also. Up to 
this time the conservative Protestant party have gone hand in hand 
with the Ultramontanists in opposing to the death confessionless 
public schools. They are still on the standpoint on which 
their present leader, von Gerlach, stood twenty-five years ago, 
when he declared that in his opinion it was a high honor for the 
common-school teacher when he held at the same time the office of 
parish clerk. (Great laughter and amusement.) 

“Let Minister Falk explain to the country the grounds which 
still prevent him from putting the project of reform into the form 
of a comprehensive law ; and let him be sure that he may rely upon 
the really thinking part of the nation for support in his act, and 
that in the hearts of these he will have built himself ‘ sonumentum 
perennius,’” 

Minister Falk answered the speaker, first making some rather 
satirical remark upon the waste of pathos in his remarks. He 
said that he fully acknowledged the great necessity of a compre- 
hensive law of education. He had collected constantly from all 
quarters from those best able to give such information, materials 
for the formation of such a law ; he had also prepared the schema 
in full. This schema had been submitted to the criticism of the full 
corps of all those belonging to the ministry of instruction. The 
common schools had naturally first come under discussion. It had 
been found that on one very important point the material was not 
sufficient for the ministry to decide it definitely. This was the 
question : “Who is the proper bearer of the burdens of the common 
school ; and can the local community in each case be so considered?” 

In regard to this important question he had now sent lists of 
very comprehensive, practical questions to the presidents of 
five of the principal provinces; to these he had not yet received 
the full answers which he wished, although three months had 
elapsed since the questions were sent. However, the delay could 
not be much longer now; and he believed he could now make 
the distinct and definite promise that a law, embracing the reg- 
ulations for all the educational establishments of the land, from the 
highest to the lowest, would be laid before the next Prussian leg- 
islature for their consideration, 

This promise is of great importance to all civilized nations of the 
world. We of America, especially, will await with excited expecta- 
tion the perusal of a law which shall be a pattern to the educators 
of all lands. It may be expected in the next winter, when the 
Prussian Parliament has again assembled. Its appearance will in- 
stitute an era in the history of national education for the world. 
Berlin, February, 1876. J. S. T. 


Foreign Notes. 


DENMARK.—At a meeting held in Dresden, of the Associ- 
ation Pedagogique, the following interesting statement was made 
by a Danish delegate, Captain Clauson Kaas, This gentleman, 
an officer in a little Danish garrison town, conceived the idea of 
teaching his children, who were attending one of the public schools, 
some manual labor exercises to occupy them when at home. To 
excite emulation and encourage them in the work, some children 
of neighboring families were associated with them, and soon his 
pupils amounted to sixty. As they continued to increase, the cap- 
tain, in 1866, obtained his discharge from the army, in order to de- 
vote himself entirely to the work, and labor, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, for the moral elevation of his country. And his efforts 
have not been in vain. Aided by friends of progress, the ex-officer 
founded in 1867 a national society for encouraging labor and indus- 
try at home, After eight years of existence, this society counts 
more than one hundred and twenty branches throughout the king- 
dom of Denmark, and has a model school in the capital. The ex- 
penses of this school and of the numerous lectures of classes held 
through the country, are defrayed by annual subscriptions, legacies, 
donations, and government aid. Each summer, at vacation time, 
the society organizes for the teachers of primary schools, of both 
sexes, separate classes in the central establishment. Then they 
work without intermission from 7 A. M. to 7 P.M. On breaking up 
each pupil leaves as a souvenir of his passage through the model- 
school, some work that he has executed. When at home these pu- 
pils teach their scholars the manual labor of which they have ac- 
quired the theory and practice, In many parts of Denmark schools 
of manual labor, similar to the model one, have been established ; 
in others manual labor is made part of the programme of the 
schools already existing. The official statistics prove that the work 
of M. Clauson Kaas has been crowned with complete success. 
Many branches of industry formerly unknown in Denmark have 
been introduced and largely developed, while others are about to be 
introduced ; but what is still better, a new impulse has been given 
to the manufacturing industry throughout the country. Some 
charming specimens of the work of the pupils (children of seven to 
eight years) were exhibited, principally in wood-sawings and carv- 
ings and from the girls in the mending of linen and stockings, and 
in straw-plaiting.—Z’ Zducateur de Neuchétel. 


SovuTH AMERICA.—We have to thank the Jesuits for having, 


alone in their time, given any attention to the Quitchoua language, 
for it is they who, the first understood and made apparent the 


beauties of that tongue, and created its grammar. The Quitchoua 
is the language of the first Indian tribes who submitted to the 
sceptre of the Incas in the environs of Cuzco. This word Quit- 
choua means temperate climate, in opposition to Pouna, which 
means cold climate. Having at first served as a name to the peo. 
ple who lived around Cuzco, it has at last come to signify their 
language. 

Cuzco was the center of the power and magnificence of the 
Incas, but saw perish the last descendants of those glorious em- 
perors at the end of the last century, under the axe of the Spanish 
executioner. There the language is still spoken in its greatest 
purity, without the admixture of Spanish words to be heard in the 
southern portions of Peru, and in-Bolivia. 


Wuat A WomAN CAN Do.—There was at Mondovi, Italy, be- 
fore the middle of the last century, a young girl named Rosa 
Govona. She had lost her parents, and had no fortune; but nour- 
ished in her heart the domestic virtues, and a love for her fellow 
creatures, which moved her to seek out the unfortunate for the 
purpose of aiding them. She gained an honest livelihood by 
needle-work, in which she was very skillful; and desiring neither 
luxury nor domestic ties, sought no other companions than the 
miserable, no other reward than Heaven. One day meeting with a 
poor girl, an orphan, who had no means of living honestly, the 
good Rosa took her by the hand, brought her to her own house, 
and said to her, “ You shall live here with me: you shall sleep in 
my bed, drink from my cup, and eat of the labor of your own 
hands.” Shortly afterwards she added others to the company, and 
soon had grouped around her a little band of unfortunates, for 
whom she managed to procure, by honest labor, the necessities of 
life during nine consecutive years. Then considering the utility of 
the cause, and feeling a desire to extend the good work in a sphere 
that would be larger, she went in 1755 to Turin, where she suc- 
ceeded, by the aid of charitable friends, in opening an establish- 
ment of a similar kind to the one she had left at Mondovi. In 
1756, the King, Carlo Emanuel III, hearing of her disinterested 
labors, gave her more ample accommodation, and free quarters in 
the convent of San Giovanni, where, under the royal patronage, 
improvements were introduced, certain trades were taught, and the 
institution took its name from its founder, “delle Rosine,” while 
over the door of entrance were inscribed the words of comfort that 
Rosa had addressed to her first protegeé: “ You shall eat of the 
labor of your own hands,” 

Not satisfied with so much success, Rosa wished equally to ben- 
efit other cities ; she went through the various provinces, collected 
the young girls who desired an honest and quiet life by labor, and 
founded asylums similar to those of Turin and Mondovi, at Fos- 
sans, Chieri, Savigliano, Novara, Saluzzo, and San Damiano 
d’Asti, which she provided with all that was necessary for their well- 
being and successful operation. She lived twenty-one years after 
leaving her native place, and all these years were devoted to the 
constant cares and anxieties incident to the careful management of 
these eight philanthropic institutions, and the providing for the 
future welfare of so many poor but honest girls. 

The 28th February, 1876, was the hundredth anniversary of the 
death of this noble woman, and her native town, Mondovi, had 
made preparations to honor in a becoming manner the memory of 
this heroine of labor. 


CEYLON.—At one of the last meetings of the Anthropological 
Institute of London, an interesting paper was read upon the 
Waddas of Ceylon, the lowest tribe in the world in the scale of 
intelligence, some of whom were presented to the Prince of Waies 
during his recent visit to the island. In 1858, their number was 
not supposed to exceed 380; they have no houses, and pass their 
lives wandering in the open air, and seeking a shelter from the 
weather under rocks, or in the hollows of trees, while they live 
upon honey, lizards, monkeys, deer, and ‘wild pigs, which they kill 
with bows and arrows, aided by dogs that are their only domestic 
animals. Their size does not exceed 5 feet 3 inches, while many 
have only a height of 4 feet 1 inch ; but their strength of arm is 
remarkable, and is attributed to the constant use of the bow, which 
is six feet long. They have no words to convey the ideas of num- 
ber or color, cannot count upon their fingers, and never laugh, nor 
can they understand why others should laugh. Ong of the most 
intelligent men had entirely forgotten the names of his father and 
mother, who were dead, and could hardly recall the name of his 
wife, whom he had not seen for three days. y 


— It is the intention of the Swiss government to establish in the 
Polytechnic School at Zurich, a professorship for the instruction of 
photography and a hundred matters similar to those already existing 
at London. 
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The Turkish Bath as Viewed by Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, D.D.—It is a general physi- 
ological principle that whatever tones up the 
skin, the liver, and the kidneys, so that they shall 
perfectly do their work, must be beneficial. An 
eminent physician has made this remark, which 
should become a household maxim : 

“Insufficient nourishment starves the blood ; 
insufficient elimination poisons it. A wise house- 
keeper, therefore, looks as carefully after the con- 
dition of his drains as after the quality ofhis food.” 
This principle and statement led me to try, two 
years ago, the Turkish bath; for it is evident that 
the process involved in a ‘Turkish bath must meet 
the required condition. My experience has been 
the following : I have gone to the bath suffering 
from a cold, verging on a fever, and have been 
almost entirely relieved. During the two years, 
while using the bath once a week, I do not re- 
member being detained from my professional 
duties “vo days by reason of sickness. After the 
closest application in the study and lecture-room 
through the week until late Saturday afternoon, 
and being nearly exhausted physically and men- 
tally, I have taken a bath of two and a half or 
three hours, have returned to my study, working 
until near midnight, preaching twice the following 
Sabbath, without anything of the prostration felt 
when less engaged and when not having the res- 
torative influences of the bath. 

When buying my tickets, the bath seems ex- 
pensive ; when reaping the benefits, I pronounce 
it cheap. It takes time, but marvelously saves 
time. I cheerfully make these statements hecause 
I have no desire to enjoy the benefits alone. There 
can be no question that professional and literary 
men would greatly improve the guantity and gual- 
ity of their productions by regularly visiting the 
Turkish Bath, 

These baths open daily from 8 a.m to 8 P.M., at 
17 Beacon street, Boston. 

M. P. BRowNING, M.D. 
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Special Announcement. 
THE ART-UNION PORTRAITS! 


Our regular offers in Art-Union Pictures closed, 


February 1st. A large number availed themselves 
of our terms, and now have either one or both of 


these portraits with which to adorn their school 


rooms or homes, Many have secured but one of 
the two. We are desirous not only that every one 
should have the pair—for they are companion pic- 
tures, but that the circulation of our paper should 
be extended by securing them. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER, 


as well as every old, can still secure either portrait 
by sending us a new subscriber and $3.00; both, 
by sending two and $6.00, Either of these is a 
work of art and a worthy souvenir of two of the 
first educators of America, Crayon lithographs, 
as large and artistic as these, could not be pur- 
chased at any store for less than $5.00. Some not 
interested in education have been willing and glad 
to pay $3.00 each for the portraits, and give away 
the paper, considering the pictures were cheap at 
that price. 

We trust our friends will make an earnest effort 
to send us in one new subscriber each. Our offer 
is still confined to persons whose names are on our 
list. It is an offer for the benefit of such as have 
already become subscribers, and not for those that 
may. 


+ > 


The issues of Jan. 1, 8, & 15 are exhausted. 
We can commence subscriptions January 1st only 
as we can procure back numbers. Any persons 
having copies of these dates that they can spare, 
will confer a great favor by sending them to us. 


Three Dollars does not pay for the New- 
ENGLAND for one year, except when paid in ad- 
vance. Old subscribers, in remitting, will bear 
this in mind, and inclose the 20 cents extra for 
Postage, provided they are in arrears. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
758 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Song Book, Happy 
Hours, 

MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 

For descriptive circulars and information, address 

TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
63 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Songs for Little F'olks 


NOW READY! 


In response to repeated calls for a Book of Songs espe- 
cially adapted for the little ones, we offer 


The work has been carefully compiled by 


= Mrs. WM. F. CRAFTS and 
LITTLE Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, 
(°° * 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


CONTAINS 
Songs for the Home. 
Songs for the Infant or Primary Class. 
Songs for the Day School. 
Songs for the Kindergarten. 
Songs adapted for little ones on all occasions 
and from the best sources. 


We commend this work to every home and every Sunday | y 
School in the land. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains LGO PAGES of both words and music ; 
is handsomely printed. 


Price in board covers, 35 cents; 
$30 per 100 copies. 
A finer edition on tinted paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 
60 cents; $50 per 100 copies. 


" One copy, in paper cover, sent by mail on receipt 


of 25 cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East-Ninth Street, NEW YORK, 
63¢ gt Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


Penny Songs for Public Schools. 


Destined to become the most popaies songs ever written for 
children. 


NEW MELODIES EVERY MONTH. 
Complete sets 25 cents; Samples ro cents. 


Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
5 Melrose, Mass, 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes EF as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”’— ohn Philbrick. 


in the Best Primary and ScHooLs in 
Boston. ra hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
Bose NIE E. ALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


. HARVARD BOOK 

RACK. Well made; 
designed with taste; no 
i clumsy wooden base; 


no hinges; holds five or 
Every 


> 


Pos res for One Dollar. LOC apy BROOKS 


fifty vols. user 


= of books should have it. 


Boston, Mass. . = by all booksellers, 
cclien and fancy goods dealers. 


IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No lumber. 
By H. R. Greens, A. For sale by HAMMETT, 37 
Brattle Street, Boston. 53 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 

These Slates are fast suferseding all eee of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and D le. These valuable considera- 
tions, combiued with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact borne in mind, that school 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, =< per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The sresent style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the nee one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. x inches, marking surfaces, $o.1s 

“ x8 two « “ 20 
“ “ two “ ‘a5 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked againgt each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is * arranged for the pupil's name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces thirty-six words, and 
columns for number of errors. On the o ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the ae ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 

his tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
coeal composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, 1o cents. For introduction a lib- 

will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


DR. KNIGHT’S 


ATLAS 
HEALTH LIFT. 


Patented May 11, 1875. 


Spring and (or) Dead Weight, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 
— BECAUSE — 


EVERY LIFT INCREASES FROM MINIMUM TO 
MAXIMUM, & DECREASES IN SAME RATIO. 


— HENCE — 
NO CONSTANT FIXED STRAIN TO OVERCOME, 
— BUT — 
A VARIABLE gh PLEASANT TO 
WEA NG. 


OR STRO 
Durable! Ornamental! 


For Circulars or Terms address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


32x 26x20 


Useful! 
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New-England Journal 


BINDERS, 


styles of very neat — which will hold the numbers 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
— Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
$1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
a 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address VEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. as 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘Traps Manx, Gillott’ s, ) descriptive nam 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With mest of may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

John Street, NEW 

HENRY HOR, Sele Agent. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of and Sang’ 
mounted with the best 
for Churches, 
ories Hou 


arrante 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 1U4Kast Second St.,Cincinvau, 
School Furniture. 
Andrew's Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 


DESKS and SEATS ; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY . 
ka" MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN 
157 Washington St, BOSTON. 


HEALTH LIFT. 


THE REACTIONARY LIFTER. 
A FAMILY GYMNASIUM COMPLETE. 


52 


PRICE, $100. 
HEALTH LIFT PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


46 £. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


925 


THREE MONTHS, DAILY EXERCISE, 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 


161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


‘Pure White Wheat Meai, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8, A. FOWLE, Arlington Mi Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


An eatgte containing all the nutritious properties of the 
whole grai Guaranteed made from the choicest selected 


White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food tor families, ete. Ask your Grocer for it. 
Send for circular, to above address. 58 zz 


FRANK WOOD, 
Printer, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO WORK FV” 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The Best Work Guaranteed, at Low Prices. 


Book. 
Exchange 
Monthly, 


CENTS a year. New, old, rare, curious, valuable, 
and cheap Books supplied and wanted. Exchange:, 
sold, or loaned to all parts of the United States. Ameaican 
Boox ExcHAnGg, 109 Fulton Street, New York; P. O. Box 


4540. Joun B. Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. C. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 3 


{The above Engraving represents eight lines of School Desks, suitable for ali ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 


T and all others in want of School Fumiture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, | 


and thoroughly tested through thirty years 


tire satisfaction in every instance. 
Sind ond Send for Catalogue and 


experience. 
“6 AL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 
Purchasers of ated! are cautioned against the “Combination” and “ 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


| 
| | x 
| | 
= 
qr 
— 
| 
| 
| 
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st : 
has stood the jody 
as I can refer them ‘ 
SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ , SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


v NEW-ENGLAND 3O0URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Educational Series. 


Embodying the most Approved wae Bg meg Indorsed by Leading Educators ; 


THE BEST BOOKS at the Lawes? PRICES. 


Eclectic Series of Geographies, Rhetoric, 
‘ey’s Readers Eclectic System of Penmanship, ~ 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algeb 


Venable’s U. S. History, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, 


Eclectic Classical Series, Norton's Physics, 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics, 


Iarvey’s age rews’s nstitution o er’ 

Gow’s Morals and Manners, cimer's Histories. 
Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists te any My 


Eclectic Classical Series. 


The following prices are:—1. Retau Paice. IL. Intropvcrion Prics—For First introduction into schools where 
not already in use ; and for single specimen copies to ox with a view to first intro- 
duction. Exchanes Price—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old books of other 
series in use in the schools. _, ITI. Ti. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRAMMAR, $1.00 $1.94 $0.68 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRADUAL, ... . 1.15 87 .58 
“ Bartholomew's Latin Grammar exhibits extensive research, critical analysis, and judicial arrangement. The doc- 
trine of the Subjunctive Mode, the most difficult topic in Latin Grammar, is treated with marked ability.”"—Pror. E. D. 


Sanporn, Darimouth College. 
“ For seventeen owe epee I have been teaching in this college the true Roman pronunciation of Latin substantially as set 


s Latin ulate Prof. B. for his in thus fixing the truth as a law.” 
congrat courage ng 


- 


Loos, College, W. Va. " 
ADOPTED FOR 
Cincinnati High Schools, s Military Institute, National Normal School, 
St. Cloud cwana (/nd.) Normai, il. State Normal Unive: sity, 
Oshkosh Temple Academy, Brooklyn, ill. Wesleyan University, 
Waukesha “ -“ Md. State Agricultural College, Adrian College, Mich. 
Cambridge (Ind.) High Schools, Wesleyan Female College, Cin., 


Duffet’s French Method. 


DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, Part!, .. . $1. 00 $0. 76 $0.50 
DUFFET’S FRENCH METHOD, Part 2, tage ea 1.00 0.75 0.50 
KEY TO DUFFET’S FRENCH, . . - « O76 £0.76 


Method is saperior in its plan and execution to any other in use.” — 


classes, having found it eminently useful practical ual to impart 
Piopa, Pe, Prof. of University of California. 


ADOPTED FOR 


“I am clearly of the opinion that Duffet’s F 
Prov. Jacos Ceorzr, Rutgers N. F. 
adopted it for some of 
expression of fluency in conversation.” — 


Normal College of N. Y. City, Classical Inst., Hallowell, Me., es eg of California, 

Colby University, University of Vermont, rdue University, 

Oskaloosa College, University of Michigan, Ky. Military Institute, 
Central College, Mo., New London Seminary, Mt. St. Mary's, Ma., &¢., &c. 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers,| | 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS) The New-England 
Pouryal of Education 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


moet and, in the end, the meet and AS AN 
al soivng best colleges and schools of New| ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Dealer in enameled Slate Bracket Shelves, Parlor 
Grates, Summer Pieces, &c., 63 


Interlinear Classics: 


LATIN and GREEK. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 

Having the subscription lists of six publications merged 
in it, to wit: 


Circulars F Illustrated descriptive Catalogues of all 
‘Peblications cout for Sve-cout stamp. The Conn. School Fournal, 
CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, 
634 PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Rhode-Island Schoolmaster, 


_ The Massachusetts Teacher, 
The Maine Four. of Education, 
copy of METHFESSELS 


wn a The Kindergarten Messenger, 
ARITHMETICAL PRIMER, which we believe will 
fundamental 


prove of great 
eye ogg ro py eed rules | and reaching the best class of educators in every part of the 
65a LEE & SHEBARD, Publishers, Boston. country, it presents to advertisers a most excellent means of 
addressing the best grade of teachers and the best families 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Writing = Arithmetic Combined. 


To any Teacher sending his or address, wi 


One lady, on visiting my per Agate ine, each ove vive 10 
office, says: “ , these are nice cards! I never thought | Inside pages, per Agate line, with choice of position... .12 
of patronizing Mr. mon’s cheap concern!” No better Last page, per Agate line, each insertion...... 15 
wok fe nom of First or title Aante * 
a combi on ts for my new ill page, per Agate line, each insertion. ...... 18 
circular, if you wish for cards; i ot per you. arene Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion...... -30 
65 tf 712 Washington IN. | Zt reaches all Colleges, 
tt reaches all Professional Schools, 
It reaches all Academies, 
a It reaches all High Schools, 
Art-Hnion Pictures It reaches all Grammar Schools, 
Professors and Teachers, 
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ment of which is furnished every advertiser if desired. 


School - Book Mublishers. 


School-Book Publizhers. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester's Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Keaders ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8.; 
Hill's Geometries. 

Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, A R. W. PUTNAM, Age 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St, a. 


(COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Publish the following favorite Text-books: 

Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene's New Grammars. 

WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep THE Mepat 
or Merit AT THE ViEgNNA ExPosiTION OF 1873. 

‘This was the highest prize oe to any School books. Vo 
other Geographies, except Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “ honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 

Catalogues + Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 

New-England 


AMES A. BOWEN 7 
39 Brattle-St., 


ALTER H. FAUNCE, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English 
phy, &c. 
are very 


For catalogue and terms for introduction, which 
T. T. BAILEY, A 
20 Cornhill, ‘Boston. 


liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, 
56 Madison St., 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics ; 

Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Gray’s Botanies ; &. 
For New-England States address 

GEO. B. DAMON, 


56 a2 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


J: H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 

Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 

Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 

Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. £&. WHITTEMORE, 


56 zz 77 and 79 Asylum St.. HARTFORD, CT. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Physio prs : 
Sanford’s ‘Analytical. Arithmetics 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of 
Atwater’s Elementary 

Lincoln-Phelps Scientific 


Lippincott’s teer of the World, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT -BOOKS: 
Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Dra 
(In Four Series—Manu "with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s 4 te dt) 
rough up ; 
History Primers 
kenbos’s Hi 


rnell’s Physi 
Harkness’s Latin Se 


er Arithmetic ; 


or js HAYES, 
52 22 Haw.ey Sixest, BOSTON. 


G. P. SONS, 

NEW YORK, 
Hart's Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols ): 75c. to $14. 
The yo mena Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
jience Series (12 vols. $1.50. 
Patnam’s World's Progress, 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

&c., &c., &e. 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, . 


Publish an extensive list 
Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 
INCLUDING 


Swinton’s Language Series; 

Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series ; 

French’s Arithmetics; 

Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott’s Histories of the United States; 
Harper's United States Readers; 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series ; 

Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address _ 4. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


56 zz 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIALTIES: 


for Catalogue. 61 


furnished on application to 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers, 


56 3 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley fenton BOSTON, 


Higginson’s Youn Folks’ History of the U. 8. ; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors ; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncin 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School | 

blic Readings ; 


Handbook 
ng. Pronunc 


For information, and tema of intro Readings, for H 
Monroe’s for Home, 


hool, 
Perry’s Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Th System of Ra 
e "1 Duntonian o Wri 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; pid 
Williams's Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 


Engineers; 

Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 56 zz 


L, PRANG & CO., 
. Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Smitn, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. ‘ 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


SORIGNER, ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW-.ENGLAND AGENCY. 


The National Standard Text-Books 


's Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 


GILMAN H, TUCKEB,JAgent 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BO 


q 
J | 
| 
4 Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Of any note in the United States. It is well printed, pre- a ; 
i Having to purchase for our own use a large number of served for reference, takes only first-class advertisements, FRENCH, ee 
fy frames for our Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more consulted by every one for educational intelligence, and visa ErIsTORYT ee 
Fan ‘we nected, which we can sell quite low, varying in peice reaches an intelligent reading-class of persons only. Rates ar . address 
| $2.00 to $3.00 each. advertising based on its actual circulation, a sworn state-| Some good Books in other departments. 


